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DR. FRANK OLIVER HALL 


Who was honored by a remarkable demonstration 
on his seventieth birthday, March 19, 1930. 
The story appears in this issue. 
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[| BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The first of a series of Lenten preaching 
services intended primarily for the minis- 
ters of Greater Boston was held in the 
Church of the Redemption, March 17. 

Among those present were Rose, Mer- 
rick, Spear, Brush, Kapp, Noble, Lowe, 
Bissell, Coons, Ayer, Cowing, Case, 
Smith, Marshall, and Mrs. Chamberlain. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose presided, and 
Mrs. Bertha Lowe Macmillan of the choir 
of the First Universalist Church, Lynn, 
enriched the services with two beautiful 
soprano solos. 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Edwin L. Noble of Quincy, from the text, 
“Nevertheless, when the Son of Man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?’’ 

“Certain tendencies of modern life,’’ 
said he, ‘‘are creating havoc with faith and 
morals. The antiques have been cast out 
with no discrimination on the part of the 
housecleaners between things of value and 
pure rubbish. So universal has this move- 
ment been that the slow-moving church 
has been bewildered and shocked into 
helplessness by the sudden, unexpected, 
and reckless abandonment of all sacred 
traditions and shibboleths. The question 
is everywhere asked, ‘What have we left 
of God? What has become of faith?’ 
We have forgotten perhaps that this same 


question was asked two thousand years | 


ago by the Master himself, who had some 
reason for being discouraged with the life 
about him. 

“Men are grasping at all sorts of isms 
in the hope of finding something to re- 
place the old ideas, but it is very much to 
be doubted if all the old ideas that have 
given strength and hope to humanity need 
to be thrown out. Moreover, nothing is 
more clearly characteristic of these modern 
tendencies than the naive assumption of 
their newness. In philosophy they are as 
old as Alexandria. In religion they are the 
pastime of Erasmus. So the question 
arises in a time of confusion, of doubt, of 
skepticism, ‘How can we extract the best 
from life and avoid its worst?’ 

“The answer to this question is to be 
found through reflection upon what may 
be termed the permanent things of human 
experience. First among these is the old 
simple thing which we call love, the mu- 
tual attraction out of which is created the 
home. Nor have the elements of friend- 
ship altered one whit since the days of 
David and Jonathan. To these must be 
added the sense of duty. There is nothing 
new either in the conception or the per- 
formance of duty, however circumstances 
may change. The story of Moses, grow- 
ing up amid royal luxuries in the court of 
Pharaoh, knowing the price of service to 
his people but obeying the call of duty, is 
modern in its content though its form is 
three thousand years old. Then there is 
the moral instinct, the trend of the soul 
toward high thoughts and noble deeds. 
Standards and forms may have altered, 
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but what has been added to its essential 
character since the preaching of Isaiah? 
Then there is love and forgiveness. Shall 
we forget Hosea? Did he not reach the 
conception of divine love and forgiveness 
through the tragic experience of his own 
family rupture? 

“But if there is one thing more than 
another that rightfully takes its place 
among the undying, eternal verities of 
life it is faith. In the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews, Paul summarizes the experiences 
of faith through sixteen centuries. And 
now, after two thousand more years, 
faith is still achieving the only victories 
on which the world advances at all. 

“What has given Jesus his pre-eminence? 
Is it not that all these and many more 
such qualities have been caught up into a 
single soul, each in the completion of its 
perfection, and there blended into the one 
perfectly normal man who ever lived? 
The urge of humanity, then, is the study 
and imitation of Jesus, if it is ever to emerge 
from discouragement and doubt. 

“But men ask, ‘What is there of a com- 
pelling motive in all this?? What was 
the impetus whick \nabled Jesus to gather 
all the goodness 01 God into one life save 
that his idea of God forced him into the 
thing that he became? Why, then, we 
find the motive needed, the one effective 
and efficient force so far discovered by 
man for the moralization of life. Let a 
man come under the despotic sway of this 
compelling consciousness of God, and, like 
Jesus, he comes at once to see his true 
relations to life and his right attitude 
toward his fellows.” 

* * * 


MEXICAN CHILDREN’S FRIEND- 
SHIP OFFERING 


On April 1 at 11.30 a. m., Governor 
Allen, in behalf of Massachusetts, will 
receive the Mexican children’s return 
friendship offering, a cabinet of arts and 
crafts. (One cabinet to each state and the 
District of Columbia.) The reception 
will be held on the State House steps if 
weather permits. The Mexican Consul 
will be present. 

Mayor Curley will ‘‘receive’’ it at City 
Hall, extending a welcome to Boston, at 
about 12.30. 

It is hoped that near-by schools will 
permit children to attend. 

The Children’s Museum will probably 
be the permanent place of deposit for the 
cabinet. 

“Big Brother’ Bob Emery will announce 
the event by radio over WEEI. 

The cabinet will be exhibited in Boston 
for the week of April 1-8. (Probably at 
Filene’s.) Then it will be sent to other 
cities applying for it. More than twenty 
applications have already been received. 

Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor of the Mel- 
rose Universalist church, is chairman of 
the committee of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches in charge of the 
reception. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


DR. HALL AT SEVENTY 


HE dinner to Dr. Frank Oliver Hall at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, to celebrate his 
seventieth birthday, was a happy thought, and 

resulted in a fine tribute. For many years Dr. Hall 
has been one of our Universalist leaders. 

As a preacher, he early learned the power that 
lies in simple, direct, concrete statement. No man 
in our fellowship has been more free from circumlocu- 
tion. Both as speaker and writer he has shown us the 
effectiveness of the Saxon element in our mother 
tongue. What he has had to say, he has said in plain, 
direct, picturesque language. 

His fellow preachers like to hear him preach, 
which in itself is a remarkable tribute. He always is 
orderly in his presentation of a subject, he never 
bores, and he knows how to stop when he is through. 

Man is more than style, however, and none of 
these things explains adequately Dr. Hall’s influence. 
Back of the method of presentation there has been a 
message, and back of the message a man. His mes@ 
sage has been, “‘Son of man, stand on thy feet,” have 
confidence in your own talents and powers, don’t 
grovel, be diligent in your business, keep up to date. 
strike hard at sham and humbug, never double-cross, 
stand by your comrades and friends, look out for the 
weak and helpless, be kind to children, and go ahead 
with faith where you can not see. This is not the 
whole of the gospel, nor even the whole of his gospel, 
but these are things which all of his friends will recog- 
nize as characteristic. His work for world peace, 
his help of the under-privileged, his pastoral care of 
people in trouble whether rich or poor, stand out as 
we survey his record in the ministry. 

While we realize that it is not usual to point out 
defects on these anniversary days, we feel compelled 
to do so merely to show our good faith in our praise, 
and to serve as a background for the good things we 
can say about him. 

Intellectually he has often been mistaken. We 
know this because of his sharp disagreement sometimes 
with our editorial positions—a serious thing from our 
standpoint at least. And he has his moods when 
everything is going to the “demnition bow-wows.” 
Quite true, at times they are so going, and his caustic 
statement of the fact has had a tendency to pull us all 
back to hard work. Then, too, he has been rather 


blunt in what he has said of people, and they have 
imagined that they did not like him. But through all 
the years there has been a real man back of the varied 
phenomena of his life, as tender-hearted as a child, 
hungry for understanding and friendship, a lover of 
his kind, and a true believer in the Great Friendly 
Power that holds us all in the hollow of His hand. 
We know this man about as well as one man can 
know another, and we testify that there is not a 
jealous hair in his head, that nothing pleases him so 
much deep down inside where lives the essential man 
as the success of his fellows, that nothing sets him so 
aflame as cruelty or injustice, especially when visited 
upon a child. 

At seventy he is still a strong man, rendering fine 
unselfish service as a stop-gap in an important situa- 
tion in New York. A host of people in the Universalist 
fellowship and outside will join us in the wish that 
his years may be lengthened and that the joy of 
service may be with him to the very end. 

* * 


NOBLE PLANNING FOR SUMMER 
N especially happy summer, we believe, lies 
ahead of the people who are beginning work 
now to make shut-in children and mothers 
happy in the hot weather. There is no purer joy 
than that which comes to us with the joy of those we 
have rescued or helped. Every child has a right to 
a few plunges, at least, in the old swimming hole, to 
some running in the thick grass, to first hand contact 
with cows and hornets and cobblestones and mullein 
stalks. 

For the fifth successive season, the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, through the com- 
mittee in charge of the old Barton farm at Oxford— 
the Clara Barton Birthplace—will turn all the facili- 
ties of the place over to the Universalist young people, 
who will run again a Fresh Air Camp for city children. 
The Massachusetts Young People’s Christian Union 
and the Clara Barton Guilds of the whole country 
unite in this work, the first paying the bills for July 
and the second for August. Very wisely these young 
people have got away from two-headed administra- 
tion, and a single unified control has been worked out 
for all summer. Mrs. Thayer of Oxford in the past 
has headed the joint committee, and, living on the 
spot, she has been able to render great help. 
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When the trustees of the Home succeed in rais- 
ing money to do over the old barn, the social service 
facilities of the place will be greatly increased, but 
useful work has not been delayed for lack of every- 
thing desired. 

Three things stand out in the work of the four 
summers past. First and most important of all is 
the health and happiness of the children who have 
had vacations there, and the gratitude of their parents. 
Second is the sense of responsibility developed in the 
young people who have carried on this work. Third 
is the universal spirit in this work which Universalists 
are leading. The children have been taken without 
regard to creed, and Catholics as well as Protestants 
have been given a glorious good time. Neighbors on 
farms and estates around Oxford, few of whom are 
Universalists, have sent motors daily with contribu- 
tions of milk, cream, butter, eggs and fresh vegetables. 
A beautiful spirit of co-operation has grown up. 

So the young people deserve well of us for organiz- 
ing and carrying on such a work of brotherhood. 
They should not be ignored when they tell us they 
need money. Let usall help. Contributions through 
the Y. P. C. U. should be sent to Edward K. Hempel, 
2 Hillcrest Circle, Swampscott, Mass., State Presi- 
dent, or to Miss Wilhelmina Koopman, 450 Charles 
Street, Malden, Mass., Social Service Superintendent, 
and through the Clara Barton Guilds to the treasurers 
of the various states, or to Miss H. Eola Mayo, Box 
190, Bangor, Maine. 


* * 


THE BOSTON MEETINGS IN JULY 

‘TITH special emotion, Universalists coming to 

Boston for the Sunday School and Young 

People’s Conventions July 6-13 will visit 
Mount Auburn, for this cemetery is a kind of Pantheon 
for our church. hs 

Father John Murray is buried here. Not far 
away lies Hosea Ballou. Let us set down the names 
of other Universalist clergymen in this cemetery: 
Hosea Ballou 2d, John G. Adams, William L. Hans- 
com, M. C. Hawes, George W. Bicknell, Otis A. Skin- 
ner, Sebastian Streeter, Elmer H. Capen, Walter 
Balfour, Henry Bacon, Henry S. White, William Bell, 
Eben Francis, Lucius R. Paige, Thomas Whittemore, 
T. B. Thayer, E. G. Brooks, Thomas J. Sawyer, B. F. 
Bowles, William Shipman, J. H. Willis, Clark Rice 
Moor, W. A. Start, Charles W. Biddle, George L. 
Perin, and Mary L. Hadley. Mrs. Thomas Goddard 
is also buried there. 

What memories these names will stir! John G. 
Adams will make us think of John Coleman Adams, his 
son, who was with us until eight years ago. Bicknell 
and Skinner live again in useful sons. Walter Balfour 
takes us back to the writing of the Winchester Pro- 
fession. Hosea Ballou, 2d, and Capen were presi- 
dents of Tufts. The Streeters, Whittemore, Paige, 
Thayer, Brooks, Sawyer, and others recall stirring 
days in our history. 

To Perin is a noble monument in the Franklin 
Square House. Shipman lives in his pupils. 

Preparatory to the conventions, fascinating meet- 
ings might be held from Maine to California based on 
these great lives. 


At conventions especially “whirl is king,” but 
those who wish to do so can find time to stroll along 
the paths of lovely Mount Auburn and commune 
with the spirits of our mighty dead. 


* * 


A CHALLENGE TO MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS 


HE creation of the Grand Teton in 1929 was the 
most important event in the history of the 
National Park Service since the creation of the 

Yellowstone in 1872, according to Struthers Burt, 
writing to the first American Ciyil Annual, published 
by the American Civic Association. 

“Yellowstone needed the Tetons as the cross in 
its diadem,” writes Mr. Burt. “It has everything 
except great mountain scenery, and that is because 
Yellowstone is in reality itself a great mountain top. 
If you could see Yellowstone in contour as a whole, 
you would see it as the body of a giant starfish, with a 
dozen or more immense mountain ranges coming in 
from all sides as the tentacles of the starfish. To the 
south, and by far the most gorgeous of these rays, are 
the forty miles of the Tetons. 

“In the Tetons, whose barrier forms the division 
between. Wyoming and Idaho, Wyoming mountain 
height reaches its culmination, and the Tetons reach 
their culmination in three great peaks—the Three 
Tetons, needle-like, glaciated, for the most part snow- 
covered, the tallest of which, the Grand Teton, rises 
to a height of 13,747 feet. 

“The Grand Teton has often been called the 
Matterhorn of America. It was not climbed until 
1898. The great Teton, to the north, Mount Owen, 
has never been climbed, and the range itself still 
counts numerous other peaks and pinnacles so far 
untried. Among other things, the new Grand Teton 
National Park will undoubtedly become the greatest 
of our mountain climbing parks.” 

* * 


“A TABLE IN THE PRESENCE OF MINE 
ENEMY”’ 


HE secret of a successful life,” said Dr. John R. P. 
Sclater of Toronto at King’s Chapel, “‘lies in 
having a strong friend and a strong enemy.” 

“We have a never failing friend,” he continued, re- 
ferring to God, “‘and an enemy within our own breasts. 
Sometimes it seems as if every person were two per- 
sons, and that the great question of life is which of the 
two is to be the true self at the end of the day. The 
enemy reveals us as covetous, hard, impure, selfish. 
Then the friend comes along and calls out our worthier 
self.”” We have not quoted Dr. Sclater exactly, but 
from memory we have given the substance of his help- 
ful sermon. He did not fall into the old dualism, but 
he stated clearly the nature of the unending struggle 
which goes on in the souls of all men who try not to be 
overcome of evil, but to overcome evil with good. 
“The problem of overcoming,” he said, “does not 
lie in the realm of resistance but in the realm of sub- 
stitution.” Happily, life is full of noble things to 
substitute. 

His interpretation, new to many people, of an 
orientalism in the familiar twenty-third psalm, 
drives home this thought. ‘Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of mine enemy,” says the 
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writer. The Unfailing Friend spreads out before us a 
table full of good things whenever the enemy rises up 
within us and threatens to take possession of life. 
“The only person the Lord can not help,” said 
Dr. Sclater, is the person “who has decided to have 
an armistice with the enemy.’’ No matter how often 
a man is thrown down there is hope as long as he gets 
up and continues the struggle. 
In these days of Lent, when once more we face 
- frankly the question of the kind of men and women we 
are, a message like that of Dr. Sclater is especially 
timely. And some of us who may forget the sermon 
will remember the closing story: An old Scotch preach- 
er, famous for his wit as well as his piety, was ex- 
pounding the twenty-third psalm. ‘‘The Lord is 
my Shepherd,” he said. ‘Yes, but that is not all of 
it. He keeps two fine collie dogs as well, ‘Goodness’ 
and ‘Mercy,’ and ‘Goodness’ and ‘Mercy’ shall follow 
me all the days of my life.” 


* * 


WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH? 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

EADING the Reactions department of the Leader, 

R one has to resist at times the feeling that the 

Universalist Church is like to an antiquated, 
broken-down old omnibus, sputtering its way slowly 
through the congested traffic of life’s highway on a 
weak mixture of false illusions and dead traditions. 
If the machine seems likely to stall and hold up the 
procession, who can blame the passengers and crew 
for looking about for a more modern conveyance on 
which to travel and to serve? Some conjure up even 
worse pictures than this. Hence arises pessimism 
accompanied by much “weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.” 

All such figures are wrong, however. Wrong be- 
cause they omit so many facts. The omissions may 
be due to an over-critical or over-modest spirit or even 
an over-grown ego. In any case, the net result is un- 
fortunate and callsfor remedy. A right good prescrip- 
tion for victims of denominational nightmare is an 
occasional] factual inquiry into what is right with our 
fellowship. 

What then, if anything, is right with the Univer- 
salist Church? Hear the testimony of a twelve-year- 
old girl who lives near Fast 53d Street, Manhattan, 
one of New York’s most congested districts. ‘The 
reason why I like to live in this neighborhood is there 
is a little club around the corner, and all the children 
from here go.”’ The name of that “little club” is 
Prescott Memorial Neighborhood House. This is 
what a hard-working mother of the neighborhood 
says about it: “Right here in 53d Street we have Pres- 
cott House where they have a roof for playing, a baby 
center, school lunches for children whose mothers are 
working and know their children will get a nourishing 
meal for ten cents, a nursery school, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Mothers’ Club, sewing school, carpenter shop 
for boys ... . and plenty of other things too nu- 
merous to mention.” This fine institution, serving 
all ages and almost all nationalities, was started and 
is supported, in the main, by one of our New York 
churches. To-day it also gets willing help from out- 
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side friends and from individuals of the other Met- 
ropolitan Universalist churches. This it would seem 
might be marked down as one thing right with the 
Universalist Church. 

It is not a solitary example. 

Over in Jamaica, Long Island, the interested in- 
quirer will find Chapin Home for the Aged, founded 
by a Universalist minister, builded and supported to 
this day by the efforts of Universalist:people. The 
continued effort of a corps of intelligent, sympathetic 
Universalist women makes Chapin Home a real home, 
not a mere public institution. Its motto is “Not 
your creed, but your need.” It ministers to men and 
women of all faiths. Those who live in the home 
are a happy, appreciative family. The writer speaks 
from intimate experience with this project. 

When one thinks of New York in connection with 
our church, there comes to mind a Universalist minis- 
ter who, some years ago, left the comforts of the city 
and circle of his friends and went to a new field of ser- 
vice in Alabama. Many people know about Lyman 
Ward’s Camp Hill School. Not every one realizes 
that this useful institution was builded by Lyman 
Ward, minister of the Universalist Church, with the 
loyal aid of many Universalist men and women past 
and present. 

In a complete inventory the Doolittle Home for 
the Aged would go in the same column with Chapin 
Home. The Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp for Chil- 
dren would be listed along with the Neighborhood 
House. The practical activities of our Japan Mis- 
sion would be enumerated. Numerous other similar 
projects could be named, but lack of space forbids. 

No one can estimate the number or the value of 
the personal and social Christian services rendered by 
the rank and file of the Universalist Church member- 
ship. No one can evaluate the weekly Sunday morn- 
ing gatherings. At the least, however, it would be 
fair to presume that the fellowship and the worship 
and preaching services of Universalist people do stim- 
ulate such activities, and in some measure help to 
initiate them. 

Suffice it to say that there are some things—many 
things—right with the Universalist Church. Some of 
us are puttering around the denominational workshop, 
trying to find out what is wrong and tinkering up the 
machinery. Others, many others, are, day after day, 
year in and year out, carrying on and carrying out in 
practical manner the spirit of brotherhood and good 
will which we all profess, ministering to youth and old 
age, to black and white, bringing to friend and strang- 
er alike the more abundant life. The puttering and 
the tinkering is undoubtedly necessary. It does serve 
a useful purpose, but it creates altogether too much 
furor. Those who serve and refrain from verbal 
concern with the mechanics of our church have neither 
the time nor the inclination to call attention to them- 
selves. If the rest of us remember them and support 
them loyally and generously, the continued health 
and usefulness of the Universalist Church are as- 
sured. 

There is enough right with the Universalist 
Church to command the respect and loyalty of every 
person connected with it. 

Emerson Hugh Lalone. 
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Jesus: an Apostle of Courage 
F. C. Hoggarth 


RIN Wesley’s Journal, described by Augustine 
“| Birrell as ‘‘the most amazing record of human 
exertion ever penned by man,” there is an 
Mes} amusing account of certain experiences in 
Cornwall. The people were none too kind, and sel- 
dom gave him food or drink. He describes it as the 
best country he ever saw for getting a stomach, but the 
worst he ever saw for getting food. After sleeping on 
the floor night after night for three weeks, one morn- 
ing about three o’clock, on turning over, he found his 
companion, John Nelson, awake, and said to him, 
“Be of good cheer, Nelson, I have one whole side yet, 
the skin is off but one side.” 

The same brave and heartening words are found 
on the lips of a greater than Wesley, a prisoner bound 
for Rome on an unwieldy sailing vessel, that for days 
and nights has been driven before a terrific storm. 
Sailors and passengers alike are wet, foodless, nerve- 
racked. Death seems to be staring them in the face. 
Such is the situation in which the prisoner’s voice is 
heard, telling them that, if they keep their heads, the 
worst will not happen, and bidding them “be of good 
cheer.” 

On the lips of a yet greater pioneer are these 
same words found. They are recorded in the fourth 
gospel, among the reminiscences of intimate farewell 
words spoken to the disciples. The Cross has already 
cast its shadow. Jesus is under no illusion as to what 
will happen. He foresees the cost of discipleship. 
“They will put you out of the synagogues, yea, the 
hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you shall think 
he offereth service unto God. . . . In the world ye 
shall have tribulation . . . but be of good cheer,” 
or, as Moifatt translates it, “Courage, I have con- 
quered the world.”’ 

The speaker quietly claims to be a conqueror— 
something of a contrast to the Roman type of con- 
queror! Empire builders, after subjugating alien 
races, got their triumph in Rome, when vanquished 
princes or commanders were dragged behind the 
conqueror’s triumphal car! History has had much 
to say about that type. It has distinguished them by 
the suffix Great, or has even worshiped them as divine. 
Alexander had conquered the world before he was 
thirty. At thirty-odd, Jesus also claims to have 
conquered the world! Yet he had none of the para- 
phernalia of conquest, no armies, no guns, no horse- 
men, no gold. Judged by the world’s standards, there 
are about him all the signs of defeat. 

The name given depends on the standard adopted. 
Round the roof of the old Cotton Exchange in Man- 
chester there used to be a challenging inscription from 
an old book: “A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.’’ If some member of the Exchange, 
finding the two things were in opposite camps, chose 
the good name and died a comparatively poor man, 
all would depend on our standards whether we called 
him a failure or a success. 

There is a frequent conflict of choices and of 
standards. There are crowns to be won by selling our 
ideals or betraying some inner light. There are 


strong pressures to make a compact with the world’s 
ways and values. There was the crux of the tempta- 
tion of Jesus. He was out for a kingdom and the 
world has its own way of winning kingdoms, ways 
with which the church has too often compromised. 
The money changing in the Temple, said to be worth 
a million dollars a year to the authorities, was an in- 
stance of that sort of compromise. Worldly wisdom 
would counsel silence concerning such abuses, and re- 
spect for vested interests which involved the highest 
religious officials of the nation. By that route, he 
might have won much at the world’s hands. Or he 
might have taken the way of the demagogue, pander- 
ing to the crowd’s idea of the Messiah. They were 
only too eager to cry ‘‘Lo! here” or “‘Lo! there,” easily 
excited to revolutionary pitch. He had but to stoop 
to conquer. He could easily have had a demagogue’s 
kingdom. As he loved the people, what better way 
than to put himself at their head, make himself their 
mouthpiece, and by way of revolt lead them to the age 
of Gold! They preferred that Barabbas type. Jesus 
was not violent enough. Somehow he didn’t echo 
their antipathies, and there was a moral and spiritual 
idealism they didn’t understand. 

These are recurring problems of leadership. 
Jesus faced the alternatives. He loved the people too 
deeply to play the demagogue’s role. Love of his 
fellows was no mere sentimentalism with him. He 
made it a guiding principle, a rule of conduct, and 
that needs greater courage than that of a Caesar or an 
Alexander. 

It brought him up against all sorts of accepted 
rules and attitudes and standards. On that age-old 
feud between Jew and Samaritan he brings the spirit 
of love to bear, and tells an exquisite story of how it 
worked out on the Jerusalem-Jericho road. The 
average Jew strongly resented the implications. If 
Samaritans were to be treated as neighbors, whatever 
would a decent, God-fearing Jew do with all his curses! 
To cynical people, that sort of spirit and conduct was 
obviously impracticable. One might as well suggest 
that the bolshevist and the capitalist should love one 
another! 

When cynics have had their laugh and indulged 
their scorn and contempt, the only known solvent 
of the world’s feuds is the spirit of love—the recog- 
nition of the other man’s personality, and the treating 
of him as we ourselves would choose to be treated. 
Men can be saved—saved from their hatreds, their 
feuds, their enslavements, their despairs—only by 
love. 

That was the chosen way of Jesus. The world 
was never far away, whispering alternative and less 
costly ways, it was ever trying to buy off his loyalty 
to the highest, offering short cuts and approved com- 
promises. He refused, and therein lies his triumph. 
His victory over the world was not geographical but 
spiritual. In the end, it meant a Cross. Even that 
failed to deflect him, nor did he even in that hour yield 
to the bitter cynicism of the world. It is the unde- 
feated spirit of love which speaks and prays on Cal- 
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vary’s hill—‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

The conqueror’s word to those who have volun- 
teered to share the road with him is “Be of good cheer.”’ 
They also would be up against the world. There 
would be the pressure to conform, subtle invitations 
and temptations to lower the flag, to keep silent in 
the presence of wrong, to accept prevailing standards 
and values. Jesus saw, too, that the temptations 
might come through friends no less than through 
enemies. In his own case, his mother, his brethren, 
his disciples—all at times voiced the world’s judg- 
ments and conventions. 

“Whatever puts God out of one’s thoughts, what- 
ever weakens the power of religion over the soul, what- 
ever hinders one from doing God’s will in the ordering 
of his life, whatever sets itself up to rival the love of 
God in one’s heart, be it even the love of father or 
mother, this belongs,” says Dr. Findley, “‘to what 
St. John understands by ‘the world’... . It has a 
separate being for each man, it may meet him in the 
cloisters as well as in the theater, and follow him into 
the sanctuary from the exchange.” 

Worldly standards are taken for granted in many 
an unexpected place—sometimes where the spirit 
of Christ is supposed to be! Some there are who hold 
that all that is possible is a sort of blurred disciple- 
ship, a compromise between the spirit of Jesus and the 
spirit of the world. It is quite seriously argued that 
the Christian ideal is too exacting for the workaday 
world! 

Yet how little can ever be hoped from that tame, 
compromising, and unheroic spirit. If the kingdom 
for which Jesus lived and died is ever to come, it can 
only be by a brave and adventurous Christian witness. 
Discipleship should mean that we are pioneers of the 
Christian ideal and the Christian spirit. Such a wit- 
ness will pay its price. It also will be up against 
traditions and prejudices and prudence and vested 
interests, and will need to strive. In the world it will 
have tribulation. But Jesus says: “Be of good cheer. 
I have conquered the world.” 

One reason why Christ’s conquest should cheer 
the disciples is based on the common known fact that 
we find inspiration in the moral victories of others. 
In the life of John G. Paton, the famous missionary to 
the South Seas, there is a beautiful and stirring tribute 
to the way in which the memory of his father’s 
example in the old, narrow-cireumstanced home in 
Scotland was a strong challenge and inspiration to 
him in days of doubt and difficulty. “He walked with 
God, why may not I?” That is the ministry of help 
and encouragement that every true, brave, loyal 
Christian soul exerts, most often unconsciously. The 
harder the lot, the more impressive and inspiring the 
victory. 

When Jesus speaks those rallying words, the 
ground of any meaning they may have is that Jesus 
in his conquest had no resources other than those 
available for us. That is the heart of the message of 
the Incarnation. Jesus lived a real human life, was 
beset, tried, tempted “‘in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin.””’ Such words as omnipotent and om- 
niscient are misleading applied to the earthly life of 
Jesus. In him we have the Divine in human terms, 


as much of the grace and excellence of God as can be 
revealed in a human life. Of those other attributes 
he emptied himself in becoming man. 

If that is not so, if Jesus called in powers not 
available for us, if he was a sort of demi-god, then any 
victory he may have won is no good news tous. Such 
a being could not be tempted as we are, and there is no 
particular inspiration in his example. It is his real 
fellowship with us in our human lot that-gives signif- 
icance to those words, ‘‘Courage, I have conquered 
the world.” Jesus had great and all sufficient re- 
sources in the love of God, and those resources are 
available for all the sons of God. In revealing the 
vastness of those resources, the example of Jesus 
is asupreme inspiration. Through the obedience and 
the discipline of love we also may live at those secret 
sources of power and find enabling graces to live the 
Christian life in the most unkindly environment. 

“Courage,” the resources are adequate, “I have 
conquered.” The disciples must have found it a most 
enheartening and reassuring word. Jesus had faith 
enough in them and in God to believe that their lives 
also in the end would give the impression of victory. 
It has been said that when Christ saves men the first 
thing he savesis their hope. For stumbling, uncertain 
and often unheroic folk, he holds out splendid and 
spacious possibilities of victorious living. 

In addition to the inspiration of Christ’s example 
and his revelation of available Divine resources, men 
have found in him the way to those resources. It 
was he who stretched out a hand and brought them to 
God, linking their lives with His. In that way ordi- 
nary people who felt they had no shining or splendid 
virtues have lived victoriously, conquerors, in greater 
and nobler ways than those of any Caesar or Alex- 


ander 
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SURSUM CORDA 


Perhaps they do grow old and die— 
Swallow, and bee, and butterfly. 


Yet when next summer comes, lo the e 
The same wild acrobats of air! 

The swallows playing, daft and free, 

Like monkeys in an azure tree... . 
The bees, who toward pink honey-bins 
Zoom like June’s gargoyle zeppelins. . . . 
And ageless antic butterflies— 

Winged daffodils from Paradise. 


Nature is always the same age: 

Decay is her mere cozenage. 

Though time may seize on you and me, 
Life stands within eternity. 


Youth is an inexhaustless draught: 

And though death set his lip and quafied 
Forever, he could do no more 

Than make a fresher current pour. 


The earth’s insouciant sanity 
Should be a joy to you and me. 
Death, the dark pendulum, may rock: 
He can not change the enchanted clock 
That will not strike, for all his power, 
Another than the morning hour! 
E. Merrill Root, in Commonweal. 


The Time Set Apart 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


We]N Ash Wednesday there began again the season 
during which all the Christian world unites 
in memorializing the last heroic days of 
Jesus’ life on earth. The Christian world 
is called at this time to give special honor and special 
thought to the life and character of its founder. Some 
bodies of Christians will call the season a pre-Easter 
fast, or period of meditation, or some other such name, 
scrupulously avoiding the old term used for centuries 
by the Roman Church. To do this is to be a bit over- 
afflicted with insistence on the present tense of things. 
The old term Lent is of real value. It carries the 
right connotation. For it came originally from a 
word meaning spring. What could be more appropri- 
ate than that these weeks during which we seek 
spiritual renewal through meditation on the life of 
Jesus be labeled after the early spring season? In 
early spring it is that, within the quiet earth, unhurried 
orderly preparations are being made by countless 
millions of seeds—preparations that will reclothe the 
earth with new beauty of form and color, and add to 
its old growths fresh strength and vitality. This, 
then, is Lent—a period of calm inner spiritual growth 
allowing unhurried orderly thought on the supreme 
values of life as revealed by Jesus. This meditation 
should result in a deepening sense of reverence, until 
we stand at last in silent awe before the highest thing 
we know—unselfish sacrificial love that knows no 
limit, that unselfishness and love than which there is 
no greater, laying down life itself for the common 
good. 

The story of the life of Jesus, and particularly 
that of those last forty days, has captured the minds 
and imaginations of men in every generation, and so 
has been kept from oblivion because men have seen 
in it the struggle and defeat and final triumph of all 
that they hold to be noblest and worth while. Be- 
holding his greatness and nobility in this story, men 
have been made nobler; remembering his supreme 
courage and unbreakable faith and the triumph of 
that faith, they have become stronger for life’s struggle. 
This thing our Lent should do for us. 

In the oldest written gospel, Mark, there is an 
account of the disciples coming back to Jesus after 
a tour of the surrounding country and telling him 
about their work among the people. The incident 
has a familiar ring to us to-day. Describing the 
conditions, the writer: says, ‘‘(For) there were many 
coming and going and they had no leisure (even) so 
much as to eat.” “Many coming and going,” so 
much so that “they had no leisure.” What a portrait 
of our generation! We suffer from too many comings 
and goings and the lack of the most necessary form of 
leisure—quiet, unhurried periods of meditation. This 
our Lent should bring to us. The words of Jesus to 
his followers on the occasion just noted contain a 
vital message for to-day. ‘‘Come ye apart,’ he said 
to them, ‘‘and rest awhile.” In Lent men and women 
would do well to go apart from the multitude of every- 
day thoughts, and rest and renew their minds spirit- 
ually. It is recorded of Jesus, not once but many 


times in the gospels, that in the morning “he rose up 
and went out alone and departed into a desert place 
and there prayed.” In this practise is to be found 
in a large measure the secret of his great strength. 
We would do well deliberately to seek to develop a 
like habit in our lives during these coming weeks. 

Now of course we can not go apart into remote 
places for spiritual retreat in the days that are to 
come. Lent or any other time of year we must stay 
on our jobs and do our appointed tasks. That, how- 
ever, does not preclude a useful and strength-giving 
Lenten season. He who wills it and goes about it 
faithfully and intelligently can keep his Lent to his 
own profitable spiritual renewal. We may go apart 
more frequently and consistently if we will. 

“Man,” as Professor Fosdick has so effectively 
said, “has the ability to turn his thoughts in three di- 
rections—down, out, and wp. He can look down on 
things and animals beneath him in the scale of life 
(this in no derogatory sense); (he can and, alas, too 
often these days, does look steadily down into his 
own sordid inner depths). He can look out at the 
comrades of his own human kind upon a level with 
him. He has also his other faculty from which the 
finest elements in human life have sprung—he can 
look up.” All of us possess this third faculty, the 
ability to see and to admire that which is above us, 
greater and nobler than ourselves. 

Our difficulty and our danger is that, in the press 
and rush of life, we look down and out too much. We 
may, indeed we must, know the nature of things and 
life below us for the proper ordering of our lives. We 
can know and sympathize in a measure with our fellow 
men, and at the same time live lives that are flat and 
colorless, at times monotonous, at times even dismal. 
Indeed, if we fail to exercise the highest faculty given 
us, that of looking upward, aspiring to that which is 
higher and nobler than ourselves, we fail miserably. 
Consider the picture of life, the revelation of the 
modern “‘total depravity of man” doctrine, penned by 
the novelists of the so-called realistic school. The 
characters of our American Tragedies and our Dark 
Laughters more often than not portray only the 
depths of sordidness. At best they rise only to the 
wearisome level of the commonplace. Over against 
such pictures of humanity (read and accepted as 
“gospel truth’”’ by so many people), look at the noble 
and useful St. Paul. Here is a man bowing, not 
ignorantly or cravenly, but intelligently and joyously, 
before the living personality of Jesus, aspiring to the 
“fulness of the stature of Christ,” to a living ideal 
higher and nobler than himself. Or if you wish a 
modern, take that healthy-minded, useful servant of 
his generation, Will Durant, who, speaking of Jesus, 
says: “I thrill yet at the mention of his name, and 
hunger yet for the ideal life which he wished men to 
live. If to love him and hear him gladly is to be a 
Christian, then, skeptic and pagan though I be, lama 
Christian too, and Christ is still my God.” 

Such personalities have learned the wisdom of the 
full rounded life. True, they do look down into the 
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sordid depths of human life. This terrifying experi- 
ence does not cause them to befog their spiritual vision 
with romantic denials of evil, nor does it stultify their 
souls with the false obsession of man’s hopeless wicked- 
ness. They look out on the apparent mediocrity and 
complacency of man’s every-day life, but are not 
cast down. For they also look up to the spiritual 
heights of man’s life. Looking up, they are lifted up. 
__ Aspiring, they are freed from their own littleness, and 
discover unsuspected nobility in their fellows. These 
are they who know the wisdom of Jesus’ counsel, 
Come ye apart and rest awhile.’’ Such religious 
idealists have plenty of weak points, but they are in- 
finitely stronger and live fuller and more joyous and 
more useful lives than those who, thinking themselves 
to be realists, spend their time in morbid introspection, 
entertaining their Freudian complexes. 

In the early church the primary idea of Lent 
was penitence. Fasting was incidental. Now peni- 
tence is not simply a negative state of regret for one’s 
mistakes. Looking down into the sordidness and 
sinfulness of one’s own soul and out at the pettiness of 
one’s companions is not penitence, however much re- 
gret may accompany it. In such a process there is no 
rest, only the restlessness of remorse. True penitence 
is honest confession and high aspiration. In it there 


is rest and release from remorse and health for the 
soul. 


For it is that state of mind which results from 
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honest comparison of one’s own life with that of a 
supreme character or ideal. This sort of penitence 
does not leave a man in sackcloth and ashes. It 
clothes him with new strength. It fortifies him with 
enthusiasm for ideals supremely worthy of his loyalty. 
It renews his faith in himself, for something within 
him responds to the nobility of the ideal. Thus, the 
true penitence of the aspiring mind and heart sends 
its possessor out into a life of high thought and noble 
endeavor. 

With quaint brevity the biography of the Bible’s 
oldest patriarch reads thus in Genesis, ‘“‘And the days 
of Methuselah were nine hundred and sixty and nine 
years, and he died.”’ One is tempted to venture the 
opinion that Methuselah must have been a prudent 
man indeed to live so long in those early days when 
life was so precarious. Well, in this Lenten period we 
are called apart to the recreation of our spiritual lives 
by memorializing the life and death of a man who died 
in the prime of his young manhood, one whose life was 
no mere prudent performance, whose ideals did not 
constitute an easy philosophy of the status quo. We 
are called to the contemplation of a daring, a beautiful, 
and a noble life. All of which is but another way of 
saying that we are challenged to the more thoughtful 
and careful development of our all-important faculty 
of looking up to that which is the highest and noblest 
thing we know. 


Humanist Matter 


Lucia Ames Mead 


=qlF'TY years ago good men were talking about 
infant baptism, miracles, and second pro- 
bation. Their grandchildren to-day look 

$28} with amused indifference on such matters, 
and many of our sophisticated college youth are asking: 
Is there a God? What assurance have we of immor- 
tality? Has not science upset the old assumptions, 
and are we sure of anything but that when we go 
out into the dark unknown we can leave the world a 
little better because we have lived? Not only our 
sophisticated youth are assuming that the doctrines 
of the fathers were superstitions, belonging to an un- 
scientific age, but mature men and women with a 
heart-sinking in a new sense of loneliness in a world 
that has seemed to see a Heavenly Father vanish into 
nothingness, have come to this conviction that nothing 
is certain. Fewer people seem to be going to church; 
Sunday has lost its sacredness; yet, next to fiction, re- 
ligious books are having the widest circulation. Man 
is eternally interested in the search for God, though 
the church and rational religion may seem to some to 
have lost all relationship. 

A leader of the Laymen’s League of the Unitarian 
Church says: “‘I believe in God, but the God which I 
believe in is not the creator of the universe. He is 
not concerned in the affairs of the individual... . I 
believe in the immortality of noble living. I believe 
in a spiritual God.” He will not deny the possibility 
of human immortality. A trustee of the University 
Unitarian Church at Seattle says: “The church must 
teach men to live in accordance with natural laws; 
in this teaching there is no need of going beyond what 


we can understand,” 7. e., we must not discuss ultimate 
cause and what underlies physical phenomena. Said 
a leader in the Ethical Culture Society in New York: 
“The new scientific attitude marks one of the profound- 
est changes that have happened in history; man 
again finds himself at the center and now as creative. 
Not God the creator, but man.’ He finds in man’s 
new revelation of the “untapped potentialities of 
finer life’ what stirs him most and helps the percep- 
tion of that infinite life, ‘that essence which creates 
values, that creates the things which make life worth 
while, that makes life sacred.”” These are samples of 
hundreds of such utterances from such serious men 
which might be cited. 

Among these men whose noble lives win respect 
and sometimes put Christian believers to shame, 
whose words I quote from current journals, akin to 
those of Lippmann and other humanists, there is to- 
day surely apparent need for clearer philosophic in- 
sight. The average Christian, unless he can approach 
them in a new way, is helpless to influence them. 
Talk of one’s own spiritual experience and giving 
texts of Scripture will not avail. It is high time that 
all who deplore the despair and skepticism of to-day 
learn new methods of approach. This is an age of 
astounding changes in theories, methods, standards. 
Science in its theoretical aspects is changing so start- 
lingly that one is amused at the naive reliance on its 
present pronouncements on the part of those who de- 
ride the uncertainties in the world of theologic thought. 
No book in chemistry or physics that is twenty, or 
perhaps ten, years old, is an authority to-day. Ein- 
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stein and his great contemporaries, exploring into the 
mystery of electrons and the newly discovered im- 
mensities of creation in the heavenly bodies, have 
shaken the old foundations of science. Spiritual 
truths as old as Plato and Jesus which deal with quali- 
ty, not quantity, can not be set aside by any startling 
new revelations of the unimaginable immensities in 
the material universe which so impress men like Pro- 
fessor Barnes, or in new revelations beyond microscopic 
test, in a world that is rapidly overturning theories 
of force and matter. 

In his notable article on ‘‘Religion without God”’ 
in the December number of Harper’s Magazine, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, in a keen analysis of the new 
humanism, says: ‘‘It is notin the old sense materialistic 

. but humanists start with a universe basically 
non-psychical, non-personal, non-spiritual.’”’ Dr. Fos- 
dick accepts in high measure the expose of the crudities 
of the old Orthodoxy, and recognizes the courage with 
which the humanist faces the problems of a world in 
which personality, as the humanist holds, has evolved 
and will ultimately perish. Dr. Fosdick quotes one 
of our foremost scientists as saying, ‘““The most tragic 
event in the history of the universe is that man should 
ever have become conscious of himself,’’ a whimsical 
word which seems as foolish to most scientific men as 
it does to the common reader. Says Dr. Fosdick: 
“Ultimately an ethic of high ideals . . . . depends on 
reverence for personality. There is the crux of the 
whole matter.” Commenting on the theories of the 
humanist which reduce personality to its organism, 
and this organism to its component physical parts, 
“behind which is a world of energy units, working in 
mechanistic patterns,’”’ he shows how this process has 
explained nothing but has simply analyzed something. 

What then is personality—the “‘crux of the whole 
matter?”’ What is the prime distinction between man 
and beast? It is not in their physical differences. 
It is that man is able to say, “‘I am I,” to look on him- 
self as object while he, as subject, controls that ob- 
ject—self. He sees himself as X. Y. Z., having so 
many children, being a Methodist, a Republican, a 
shoemaker, as distinguished from all other human be- 
ings in one way or another. He is a self-conscious 
entity, as no brute so far has ever shown himself to 
be. Is this “tragic?” Is it not the basis for all no- 
bility? Should there be a stirring of incipient per- 
sonality in the brute, it would manifest itself in that 
greatest of all inventions—language, whether signs 
or speech. Said Aristotle, “Man is a symbol-making 
animal.’”’ He makes symbols for ideas and so com- 
municates with millions, resurrects and conserves 
history, creates universals and magnifies his poten- 
tialities indefinitely. The brute has no language, and 
expresses himself by involuntary and inherited sounds, 
reflecting his emotions. 

A little girl on her second birthday said ‘““Me” as 
she showed a photograph of herself, and then looking 
at a picture of the Sistine Madonna for the first time, 
she said, “Mamma and cunning baby.” No other 
order of being, however mature, could have done that. 
That is a vastly more impressive and stupendous fact 
than any Natural -History Museum with dinosaurs’ 
eggs and all, or than Betelguese and all the thousand 


fiery suns in the Milky Way. Time and space are 


forms of thought. Mind, not matter, creates. In- 
finite mind alone can project itself and body itself 
forth in all degrees of matter and of finite mind. How 
explain otherwise the creation of a “physical uni- 
verse?”’ - What does a “spiritual God’ mean that 
is devoid of creative power? What does a sane man 
mean by “‘Not God the creator, but man?” Man 
indeed can erect a Chrysler building, but who made 
the stone and metal of which it is composed? Who 
made the mind that planned it? Who made the 
Pleiades and Orion ? Do humanists imagine things 
made themselves? That the lower create the higher 
forms of thought? 

The church is largely to blame for the failure to 
reach or to prevent the growing skepticism of to-day 
by its repetition of old phrases for ideas which need 
modern statement, just as modern science does, if they 
are to affect minds bewildered by chaotic ideas about 
personality. A large number in a college class denied 
that they believed in a personal God. When asked if 
they believed in the Life and Soul of the universe they 
said ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Half the trouble is in lack of clear definition. 
Superannuated and damaged definitions will not do. 
Would you ask the inquiring youth to believe in God 
and immortality, then do not quote seventeenth cen- 
tury theologians or some last century Sunday school 
superintendent. They will be more willing to listen 
when you talk about a Primal Cause than when you 
talk about Jehovah. Talk to young people in the 
terms which they respect, and not in pious senti- 
mentalities of which they are suspicious. They may 
often be sophomoric and often dogmatic in the enjoy- 
ment of their little dialectics and their pride in having 
found out that the universe is simply a machine. Tell 
them to read a Christian like Emerson, whom they 
respect. Remind them that Emerson said: “The 
Author of Nature has not left himself without a wit- 
ness in any sane mind.” ‘‘Frightful is the solitude of 
the soul without God.’”’ “Conscious law is king of 
kings,’ by which he meant that the law of the universe 
is the personal Law-giver of the universe. ‘‘When you 
pronounce the name of man,” he said, “‘you pronounce 
the belief in immortality.” ‘The impossibility of any 
other solution for the universe is the blazing evidence 
of immortality.” 

Do not ask the skeptic to believe these things be- 
cause Emerson said them. That is the last thing 
that Emerson would desire. But ask him to ponder 
on these clearest and deepest convictions of Emerson. 
Ask him to read the two little books of John Fiske, 
“The Destiny of Man” and “The Idea of God,” 
written by the greatest representative of Darwin 
while Darwin lived, and ask him what fault he has 
to find with the doctrines of God and immortality 
as defined by this great scientific thinker. 

The young inquirer, if earnest and not flippant 
and conceited, should never be treated as if there were 
not in the world deep mysteries which we ean solve 
as the days go on only little by little by earnest 
thought through earnest lives. But do not, in these 
great matters of thought upon which our conduct and 
our lives depend, let him lose himself in foolish mazes, 
or trifle with careless disputations, and high-sounding, 
meaningless phrases. 
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A Reply to the Objections’ 


H. M. Cary 


SHE editorial, “Objections to Japan Mission 

Work,” has come and I have read it with in- 
terest. There is neither time nor occasion 

3 for an extended argument in reply. I shall 
wr ® make my answer like the objections themselves, 
brief and to the point. As a whole they all rest upon 
a misunderstanding of Japan or of our work. I shall 
‘take them in the order in which they appear in the 
editorial. 

1. “The Japanese are an intelligent, progressive 
people with some of the finest universities in the 
world. They travel and pick up the best. They do 
not need us.” 

This could have been said with equal point and 
justice of Greece in the days of Paul, but the Christian 
mission was undertaken. I may add that if a good 
school system obviates the necessity for churches and 
Christian work generally, the American churches might 
close to-morrow. Weare not competing with schools. 

2. “The Japanese are a warlike, dishonest race. 
The less we have to do with them the better.” 

It is utterly useless to argue with any one in the 
state of ignorance represented by this statement. 

8. “Our church is poor, weak and struggling, 
and we need every dollar for local parishes and home 
mission work.” 

If this is intended to describe all Universalist 
churches it is not true. There are churches in our 
fellowship, as in other fellowships, of which it is true. 
The words ‘‘and home mission work” had better be 
omitted. They confuse the issue. A church is or 
is not able to look above and beyond its own mere 
existence. Normally a church is helped by a fellow- 
ship of churches until it is able to join the fellowship 
in helping other churches. From a church properly 
described as “poor, weak and struggling” we ask and 
expect nothing. Such a church should be the object 
of solicitude, not of solicitation. To other churches 
we say that a church which has life enough to be 
aware of and interested in other issues and causes 
than its own mere existence has life enough to support 
itself, and the reverse is often true. Moreover, a 
fellowship of churches founded on faith in the Univer- 
sal Fatherhood of God and the Universal Brotherhood 
of Man can not consistently discriminate against work 
done in a “foreign’’ land, for with us, logically, there 
is “neither Greek nor Jew... . but Christ is all 
and in all.” I may add that it is the common ex- 
perience that giving has a tonic effect on the life of 
any church. The measure of its giving, much or 
little, is the measure of its ability to give. 

4, “There is so much misery in this country that 
anything we have to give might better go to the hun- 
dred neediest cases, the orphan asylums, or hospitals.” 

What Jesus said long ago is still true: “The poor 
ye have always.”’ As an argument against the sup- 
port of Christian work, whether in New York or 
Tokyo, it proves too much. If all Christian institu- 


*A reply to “Objections to Japan Mission Work”’ stated 
editorially March 8. 


tions were to suspend until the poor are no longer 
poor, the outlook for Christian work would be very 
dark. “This ought ye to have done and not to leave 
the other undone.”’ 

5. ““What we do is so small and ineffective that 
we had better do nothing.” 

I think it was Huxley who said that the more we 
strive the more we perceive how little is that which we 
accomplish, and how infinitely important it is that 
we do that little. 

6. “I don’t believe in converting people to a 
creed. They haveacreed. Let them alone.” 

We are interested in establishing enough of a 
Christian creed to support a Christian code of personal 
and social life. Think on this picture: In a certain 
town there is a large school for adolescent girls. On 
their way to and from school daily they pass a neigh- 
boring building whose front is decorated with a sign 
advertising geisha and prostitutes for hire. Where 
Christians are strong enough these things stop. In 
some places they are already strong enough to stop 
them, and have stopped them. Our primary interest 
is in helping to increase the number of disciples of 
Christ. If they join our churches we are glad— 
although circumstances often make that impossible— 
but whether they do or not, we want to multiply the 
number of those who accept the moral leadership of 
Jesus. Oriental religions are largely non-ethical. 

7. “Our missionaries do not give enough atten- 
tion to getting members into the Universalist Church. 
What are they there for if not to make Universalists?”’ 

Part of the answer to this is implied in some 
things said above. However, I may add that we mis- 
sionaries are dissatisfied, and because we are dissatis- 
fied we have taken this matter in hand in a way we 
were never able to do before. A new policy went into 
effect Jan. 1 of this year. To explain it fully would 
require more time than I can give. Pending Miss 
Bowen’s return to America on furlough this year, 
when you will hear more about it, let me say three 
things. 1. We missionaries in the matter of making 
church members are limited to working through the 
agency of our Japanese churches. The churches 
are governed by our Japanese brethren. They pass 
upon the new members brought in. Their standards 
are severe. Getting church members, so far as mis- 
sionaries are concerned, is indirect work. 2. We do 
not conceive our task precisely in the terms of this 
criticism. Our task is to help spread the religion of 
Jesus. There are many other missionaries here who 
are engaged in the same task. They and we work 
through many agencies, schools, clubs, classes, kin- 
dergartens, social centers, student dormitories. We 
work at the task of helping men and women to know 
Jesus Christ. Where we can relate them to one of our 
churches, or to any church, we do that. There are 
over six hundred towns and ten thousand villages 
where there are no churches. We have five churches 
in Japan and one in Korea, and co-operate in one 
other Japanese church and two other Korean churches. 
The students we meet come from all over the empire, 
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from northern Korea to southern Formosa. We 
meet some in the early days of their residence here and 
others near the end. It is impossible to make them 
all members of our churches. It is possible to give 
them something of the religion of Jesus. We do what 
can be done in the circumstances. 3. In five years 
Protestant churches won to baptism some 75,000. 
In the same five years the churches grew but 15,000. 
Therefore, some sixty thousand did not add their 
names to churches. Conditions here are different from 


conditions in America. However, we missionaries 
all feel that more can be done than we have done 
in the past, and we are determined to do it. 

The balance of the editorial is too good to need 
any comment from me. We also feel that support of 
this work will be in direct ratio to understanding. 

Thank you again for giving the matter so much 
space and for your unfailing friendship. Thanks 
again for the chance to read the editorial and reply. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


The Alibi in Fishing--II 


A Brother of Johannes 


Q|AST summer I was invited to spend three 
| + weeks on the northeastern shore of Georgian 
im Bay. No visit was ever anticipated more 
[zee keenly. I love to fish more than anything 
I have ever done. But, somehow, I had never found 
fish plentiful. Some days in eastern New York I had 
plowed through underbrush and waded streams from 
dawn until dusk with scarcely anything to show for 
the day’s outing. Now I was going to the Land of 
Plenty. I had read advertisements which said, 
“Come to Ontario for good fishing amidst superb sur- 
roundings,” and others which described that general 
locality as one of innumerable streams and lakes teem- 
ing with fish. I looked up in the Sportsman’s Guide 
the precise point where I was to go, and it was de- 
scribed as affording the finest small-mouth bass fish- 
ing in the world, with an abundance of pike, dore and 
muscalonge. Truly, I was bound for paradise. For 
the first time I was going to the fisherman’s Land of 
Plenty. I recalled a letter that I had once received 
from the secretary of a sportsman’s club, who signed 
himself, ““Yours for the kind of fishing the other fellow 
always tells about.” It seemed as though now had 
come the time when I was to see that kind of fishing. 

My first disappointment came when unexpected 
business made it imperative for me to cut the three- 
week trip as planned to three days. I resolved, how- 
éver, to utilize those three days to the limit. If the 
fishing was as good as advertised, I might have 
enough in three days to satisfy me. 

On the sleeper going north from Toronto, I 
realized I was bound for the land of fishing, if not of 
fish. Cozily tucked into a lower berth with electric 
light turned on and reading the current issue of Forest 
and Stream, 1 was conscious of conversations outside. 
Some one was climbing into the upper berth over me. 
Then I heard a voice from above me ask the porter 
if there was any better place than the berth into which 
to set that pail of worms. The porter’s negative was 
not reassuring to me. Then I heard the man in the 
lower opposite me softly swearing. His friend from 
an adjoining berth asked his trouble. Whereupon the 
cause of his wrath was stated to be that his wife had 
rolled up his extra hooks in his pajamas and he was 
having (to use his own expression) “‘a devil of a time 
unhooking them.” I felt that I had arrived at last 
where there was even no other topic of conversation. 

Daybreak found me on the siding at my destina- 


tion. It was cloudy and windy. I was met by the 


guide employed by my hostess, who expressed for 


her deep regret that my trip had been curtailed so 
greatly. He then stated that he was instructed to 
devote himself for three days to giving me the finest 
fishing that the neighborhood afforded. We would 
get black bass and dore. Pike and perch would be 
thrown back with disdain. At last I was in Paradise. 
My only regret was that the laws of Ontario had re- 
duced the limit per day on black bass from eight to six. 
I wondered if those we cooked for ourselves would be 
counted. 

Breakfast was a hurried meal. With motor-boat 
towing row-boat we started for the open, where the 
dore were known to be lying in great numbers, at a 
place where the rock ledges slipped off in easy stages 
from the rocky islands. The guide rowed, I trolled. 
This was a disappointment. Trolling is all right 
when one fishes for fish rather than to fish. Yet, I 
was willing to get my limit of the dore, or perch-pike 
as they are called here in New York, because I had 
heard they were a gamey fish in cold water and excep- 
tionally delicious to eat. So the guide rowed and I 
trolled. Back and forth, around this island and that. 
The wind was in the north. It was cold and rough. 
Not a strike. The only excitement was when the 
troll caught bottom, and hope would momentarily 
spring within, only to be dashed without. Hour after 
hour passed. I wanted to quit and go for bass. My 
guide was a determined and stubborn fellow. He 
blamed the whole thing on the “damn wind,” and over 
and over said, “Oh, if only the old hay-maker would 
come out.” However, the clouds were obdurate and - 
the wind never abated or shifted. We stopped for 
lunch and cooked bacon alone. Then we trolled some 
more. We could have seen no less fish than we did if 
we had been fishing in the Y. M. C. A. pool at Roches- 
ter. The motor speeded us homeward at the close of 
day. Our only satisfaction lay in the fact that we 
had not easily given up, but had kept at it persistently 
during our entire time. A little shaken, I realized that 
one-third of my precious three days had passed. It 
was difficult to explain to my waiting frau at the sum- 
mer home of my hostess why, after all I had spent for 
fishing tackle, I had come back without a solitary 
contribution to the larder. Accepting the picturesque 
language of my companion, I blamed it on the wind. 

The second day broke calm and clear. ‘The 
saints be praised!” No wind. We started early. 
We went to the same place, now like a mill-pond, with 
old Sol streaming down with blessed warmth. 

The old thrill of the first morning was still with 


_ perspiration, but what did we care? 
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me. What a lucky fellow to have the weather change 
just as I wanted it to! But something was wrong. 
Back and forth, around and around, a trial of every 
spinner in the tackle box. Nota strike. Not a fish 
save a great big northern pike that the guide verbally 
consigned to flowing lava, but threw back into cold 
water. We were after dore and we were going to get 
them. At last, well after noon, I feebly inquired what 
he thought the trouble might be. A guide is never at 
a loss for an explanation. He said, “It’s the damn 
sun.”’ I recalled to myself his prayer and wish of the 
‘day before about the old hay-maker, which I had 
taken to be a synonym for Sol, but I was too tired 
and discouraged to discuss it. Besides, a fisherman 
must have an explanation, and why be too particular? 
Before returning we found a little cove where by in- 
finite patience, fishing deep, baiting with gigantic 
night crawlers raised in captivity by the Toronto Bait 
Company, we managed, each of us fishing, to land 
four medium-sized black bass that initiated the fry- 
ing pan and gave us a taste of fish caught on the rocks. 
But the folks back at the cottage still ate bacon and 
longed for fish. 

The final day broke not only clear and calm, but 
sultry. . Not a breath of air was stirring. It couldn’t 
have been hotter back in the city. I had not realized 
it could be so hot in Canada. At my suggestion, we 
shifted to a new fishing ground. The guide agreed. 
We would give up dore and fish for bass. There were 
a dozen famous spots in the large bay to which we 
motored. I was glad we were to fish and not troll. 
I had flies and plugs and worms, spoons and bugs and 
pork rind. It was now or never. To go back from 
this famously known fishing ground without getting 
fish would be to confess lack of rudimentary talents 
as an angler. We had fire and determination in our 
eye. It was so hot that our clothes were soaked with 
We fished and 
fished and fished. Morning, afternoon and evening 
approached. Notafish. Hopes blasted, crushed with 
disappointment, I plaintively said, “How do you ac- 
count for it?’”’ My resourceful guide said, “It’s the 
damn heat.”’ 

I could not dispute it. We hurried back. We 

had dinner of fried eggs. I hastily packed my bag, 
and in the evening we motored over to the station 
where three days before I had disembarked with such 
high hopes and anticipations. It was a glorious clear 
night. The full moon was flooding the landscape. 
The pines silhouetted against the sky, the rippling 
water of the channels sparkling in the moonlight, all 
made it as peaceful and beautiful a sight as I have 
ever seen. On the platform of the Pullman was 
another returning fisherman talking to his guide. As 
I swung on board I heard this part of their conversa- 
tion. Said the sportsman: ‘This is the punkest three 
days’ fishing I have ever had. How do you account 
for it?” And his guide looked out over the expanse of 
woods and water and at the sky above and replied, 
“Cap, there’s no doubt about it, I’m sure it’s the damn 
moon.” 
» And so with the consciousness that Epictetus is 
right that we should not concern ourselves with those 
things that are without our power, I passed on in and 
lay down to pleasant dreams. 


Three days later in Rochester, hurrying from the 
court house to a directors’ meeting, I ran across a 
banker friend who earlier in the season had asked me 
to his fishing club on the Salmon River to fish for 
brook trout. He stopped to tell me of what I had 
missed. It wasa marvelous story. Two brook trout 
of two pounds each on a single cast, and a fight until 
after dark to land them. Trout large and active and 
plenty. He said he was going back that afternoon. 
By any possibility could I go? I had no business to 
do it, but the story was too good, the temptation too 
great. Isaid I would be there at 8 p. m. and we would 
go on the stream at break of day next morning. So, 
late that afternoon, I drove one hundred miles to the 
Adirondack foot-hills and reached there just ahead of 
a storm. Thunder had been rumbling and lightning 
flashing for an hour before I arrived. Then the storm 
broke. It was a record downpour. Next morning 
the stream was a raging torrent. It had risen six 
feet in the night (so the steward said) and all the 
famous pools were obliterated. It was hot. We 
fished all day, trying this eddy and that, mushing 
through bushes that were water soaked. Needless 
to say, we got nothing. 

My friend kept telling me about his former 
successes. He pointed out where he got the record 
trout of the year, where he lost his landing net and 
had to get a monster trout ashore without one. It 
was small consolation to me. There was something 
lacking. I knew not what, but something. Then I 
realized. We needed an alibi. However, I was not 
long to wait. My friend concluded his talk as fol- 
lows: ““This is the greatest trout stream inthe state 
of New York; there are finer pools here than I have 
seen either East or West. The stream is full of trout 
and we would have had great fishing if it hadn’t been 
for the damn rain.” 

Thus Providence seems to be against my fishing 
with success. 


“REVEREND SMITH”’ 


Dr. Emrich, secretary emeritus of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, has besought me to write you a letter about 
the way some people put “‘Reverend”’ directly before the sur- 
name without anything between, as “‘the Reverend Smith.’ 

‘The books of reference are explicit enough about this, and 
their language is a real comfort to conservative people who always 
felt just so about it but did not quite dare to use such strong ex- 
pressions. Fowler’s ‘‘Modern English Usage’’ lists the ‘“‘Rev- 
erend Smith’”’ form under the head of ‘‘Illiteracies’”’ and defines 
the meaning of that heading in the words ‘‘people accustomed to 
reading good literature do not commit them and are repelled by 
them, while those not so accustomed neither refrain from nor 
condemn them.’’ Weseen’s ‘Dictionary of English Grammar”’ 
calls this use ‘‘vulgar;’’ Krapp’s ‘‘Comprehensive Guide to Good 
English” calls it “low colloquial;’’ Ball’s ‘‘Constructive English’’ 
simply tells us “‘never’’ to do it. 

The rule is simple. Just as the title “Sir” for a knight must 
be followed by a Christian name or some noun like “‘knight,’’ 
not by a surname, so ‘Honorable’ and “‘Reverend’’ must be 
followed either by a Christian name or initial, as ‘“Rev. J. Smith,” 
or by another title, as ““Rev. Mr. Smith,”’ or ‘““Rev. Dr. Smith,”’ 
or by some common noun like ‘“‘gentleman”’ or “‘friend,’’ but 
never by the surname alone. To speak of a clergyman as “Mr, 
Smith,”’ with or without ‘‘Reverend,’’ is courteous; to speak of 
him as “‘Reverend Smith,”’ with or without ‘‘the,”’ is discourteous. 
—Sieven T. Byington, in Boston Herald. 
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Testimonial Dinner to 


=) NDER the auspices of the Board of Trustees 
4} of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, friends of Dr. Frank Oliver 

243) Hall, pastor emeritus of the church, united 
ina ietaataial dinner in his honor on his seventieth 
birthday, Wednesday, March 19. 

The dinner was served in the east ball room of 
the Hotel Commodore. Two hundred and twelve 
attended. The diners faced the speakers and officials 
who were seated at the head table from left to right 
as follows: The Rev. Edward Henry Emett, pastor of 
the Manhattan Congregational Church (worshiping 
in the Church of the Divine Paternity while their 
church is building), Mrs. Emett, Judge Robert W. 
Hill, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, Mrs. Henry R. Rose, 
the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Mrs. Stephen S. 
Wise, the Rev. Thomas E. Potterton, D. D., Hon. 
Thomas C. T. Crain, Mrs. Louis Annin Ames, Dr. 
Hall, Mr. Ames, Dean Lee 8. McCollester, Mrs. Hall, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rabbi Wise, Dr. van Schaick, Mrs. 
Fischer, Dr. Rose, the Rev. Clarence J. Harris, the 
Rey. O. Whitman Eames. 

The quartette choir of the church, led by J. 
Warren Andrews, organist, furnished delightful music 
and led in “America” at the beginning of dinner and 
“Auld Lang Syne” at the close. Dr. Potterton said 
grace. 

Louis Annin Ames served as toastmaster. Very 
wittily, in his capacity of chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist Genera] Convention, he 
congratulated the Church of the Divine Paternity on 
the testimonial to Dr. Hall, and in his capacity of 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the church, he 
responded to his own address. ‘Dr. Hall,” he said, 
“has given his life to spiritual ideals without which 
society would crumble and life lose value.” 

From a bundle of over a hundred letters and tele- 
grams he read messages from Dr. Cousens, president 
of Tufts, Dr. Sykes, president of St. Lawrence, Dean 
Atwood, Dr. Betts, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, Dr. 
Cadman, Dr. Shutter, Rabbi David De Soto Pool, 
and various Tufts College student groups. Dr. 
Sykes said: “He has demonstrated that a man of 
seventy can set the pace and lead the procession.” 
Dr. Newton said: “‘He richly deserves the love and 
homage of us all.” Dr. Atwood referred to him as 
“one of our greatest preachers and a great-hearted 
man.” Dr. Shutter said: “He is the best preacher in 
the Universalist denomination.” 

Introducing Dr. McCollester, Mr. Ames recalled 
that he once was on a committee to confer with Uni- 
versalist leaders about a successor to Dr. Eaton. 
He asked Dr. Hall whom to get, and he replied, “Take 
Lee McCollester.”” He asked Dr. McCollester and 
received the answer, “Take Dr. Hall.’”’ Later the 
General Convention was seeking a president. “The 
same men were asked again,” said Mr. Ames, “‘and 
each made the same reply.”” In one case Dr. McCol- 
lester’s advice was taken and in the other case Dr. 
Hall’s. 

Dean McCollester was the principal speaker of the 
evening. He held a loving cup in his hand from which 


filled the chapel. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 


he affectionately and feelingly poured memories. He 
presented the cup to Dr. Hall. It bore this inscrip- 
tion: ‘March 19, 1860-1930. Frank Oliver Hall, 
Tufts, 784. Classmates V. E. Tomlinson and Lee S. 
McCollester.” ‘This,’ said Dr. McCollester, “is a 
love token of the forty-nine years of intimate cam- 
araderie of these three parsons who began life together 
forty-nine years ago.” Of Dr. Hall he said: ‘““Notable 
as a preacher, I almost think he is more notable as a 
pastor and friend of his people. That kind of friend- 
ship characterizes his relations with the boys on 
College Hill.” 

Hon. Thomas C. T. Crain, former Supreme Court 
Judge, now District Attorney of New York, described 
a voyage to Naples with Dr. Hall in 1912. ‘The 
great thing about Dr. Hall,” he said, “‘is the testi- 
mony of his life. He stands unflinchingly for right 
things.” 3 

Dr. Wise and Mr. Holmes both spoke extempore, 
for they had not been notified that they were expected 
to speak, but both made notable addresses. Dr. 
Wise said in part: 

“He has courage without bellicosity, cariesined 
without solemnity, religion without mistiness, and 
perfect sincerity and simplicity of heart. Frank O. 
Hall is not only a true preacher and sometimes a great 
preacher, he is that rare being in the pulpit who makes 
you forget that he is preaching. It is not an art. 
No one can achieve it by effort. He is just himself 
thinking aloud, and he is a great servant of religion. 
What a friend he can be! What a friend to man! I 
do not trust myself to speak in detail of the friend he 
was to one dear to me, so intimate, so tender, so loving. 
I simply say that I speak always with love and grati- 
tude for all Frank O. Hall was to one beloved of me. 
If [ had to choose a man in New York to be my minis- 
ter, my shepherd, my friend, it would be Frank O. 
Hall. Long, long ago a great teacher of my own 
people used words which apply to Frank Hall: ‘The 
law of truth was in his mouth. And evil was never 
found upon his lips. And many did he turn away from 
iniquity. This is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts.’ 
F. O. Hall has been in the finest sense a messenger of 
the Lord of Hosts. Born young, he is growing younger, 
sweeter, nobler, with the years.” 

Mr. Holmes said in part: “I really hope that 
Frank O. Hall knows how much I love him. To-night 
I am getting refreshment for my spirit. One ap- 
proaches fifty with discouragement and alarm, but 
Dr. Hall is seventy. In the spectacle of my beloved 
friend and counsellor, one sees that he need not face 
the later years of life with alarm. He makes all of us 
stand taller and straighter to-night. Looking him up 
in ‘Who’s Who’ to-day, I found that he had set down 
the story of his life in thirteen lines. I doubt if any 
other living man could have done it. We see him 
to-night young, strong, vigorous, the light of his 
mind burning brightly, the gift of noble speech still 
his. J saw and heard Dr. Hall first at Harvard Col- 
lege. He was standing in the great tall pulpit of 
Appleton Chapel, preaching to a congregation that 
This was in 1899 or 1900. It was a 
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perplexing period of my life. Family influences were 
pulling me toward law on the one side and toward 
business on the other side. Dimly I felt I wanted to 
be a preacher. That night I heard Dr. Hall preach 
on ‘The Prodigal Son.’ It is one of five sermons of 
my lifethat Iremember. It is a great feat to remem- 
ber a sermon. You can remember that you heard a 
man—HEdward Everett Hale or Phillips Brooks—or 
how he looked, but not a sermon. But I remember 
that sermon of Dr. Hall’s. It seemed to me one of 
the most impressive. I went out with the wistful 
feeling: “That is the kind of thing I’d like todo. That 
~ is the kind of man I’d like to be.’ I can’t honestly say 
that this sermon decided me, but I can say that it 
was one of the things that played on my mind and 
heart. Dr. Hall always has been an abiding power 
in this community.” 

Beginning with his extreme left, Mr. Ames called 
on each person at the guest table to “say a word or 
two.”’ 

The Rev. O. Whitman Eames said: “He has 
been a second father to me. I am glad to utter this 
word of affection, admiration, congratulation.” The 
Rev. Clarence J. Harris, pastor of the Washington 
Heights Church, described himself as “pastor of the 
daughter church of the Divine Paternity,” and voiced 
hearty congratulations. Dr. Henry R. Rose recalled 
college days with Dr. Hall. Dr. van Schaick said: 
“As a member of the Church of Divine Paternity 
dating from 1898, I congratulate this society on ar- 
ranging this great testimonial. There is life in the 
old church yet.”” Dr. Etz said Mr. Ames had spoken 
for the Board of Trustees, but that he brought the 
congratulations of the churches and the ministers. 
Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Ames, Mrs. Wise, all spoke simply 
and effectively. Dr. Potterton said, “The unuttered 
words are the greatest tribute of all.”” Dr. Fischer 
told of New Haven, his home city, as the birthplace 
of Dr. Hall. Judge Hill, speaking as a layman, de- 
scribed his first impressions of Dr. Hall and the joy 
of later friendship. Mrs. Emett spoke of what 
Dr. Hall had done in helping solve the problems of 
her Sunday school boys, and the help she herself had 
received from his sermons. Dr. Emett expressed 
the gratitude of Manhattan Church and the fellow- 
ship of Congregational churches. ‘Everything we 
have in Manhattan Church,” he said, “belongs to 
Dr. Hall. If you and he will come over there and our 
two churches can get together, I will be his assistant. 
I have listened to many preachers yet I have heard 
but one superior to Dr. Hall.” 

As Dr. Hall rose to speak Mr. George H. Carey, 
veteran treasurer of the church, stepped forward 
and presented him with a check for $2,250 as “a little 
tribute of love and respect from his friends.”’ Dr. 
Hall was received with great enthusiasm. He said 
in part: 


I hope that you do not expect me to make an address, be- 
cause, in the first place, words are entirely inadequate to express 
what J would like to say, and because, in the second place, I 
could not utter the words if I had them, for there is something 
in my throat which I estimate to be about the size and shape of a 
Georgia watermelon. How utterly weak it sounds for me to say 
that I am deeply grateful for this reception, for the many kind 
words that have been spoken and written, far beyond anything 
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that I have earned or deserved, and for the generous gift that 
you have so graciously presented! 

Said A to B, ‘“What’s the use of having money if you don’t 
know how to enjoy it?’”’ Replied B to A, ‘“What’s the use of 
knowing how to enjoy money if you haven’t got it?’”’ Now that 
I have money and know pretty well how I shall enjoy using it, 
my cup runneth over. 

But there is one drawback. You have congratulated me 
upon having completed three score years and ten. Frankly, lam 
not so sure that this is really a cause for congratulation. ‘‘Su- 
perfluous lags the veteran on the stage.’’ Nevertheless it is 
exceedingly good of you, my friends, to cheer this particular 
veteran on his way toward the exit. You have warmed my 
heart, although I am perfectly well aware that in your kindness 
you have stretched the truth unmercjfully. 

Dr. McCollester and I commenced our ministry at the same 
time almost half a century ago, and by the grace of God we have 
been permitted to carry on almost without interruption to the 
present moment. We have put all our energy and all our 
ability, such as it has been, into our work, but we will both testify 
that we have taken out vastly more than we put in. The best 
that we have taken out is just such sincere friendship as has 
been manifested here to-night. Neither of us has ever preached 
to vast congregations, like those who listen in to Wise and Krass 
and Cadman and Fosdick—really great men with a great mes- 
sage and great hearts to touch the hearts of others. God speed 
their words! But for one I take great satisfaction in remember- 
ing that, in a poor, inadequate way, to be sure, I was declaring 
the same great, positive, constructive truths which these gentle- 
men so eloquently proclaim to-day, long before they were old 
enough to preach. I feel something as my old father did, who 
was a.California pioneer, that he had helped open up a great, 
new, beautiful region for others to develop and inhabit. 

There are some disadvantages in being the minister of a 
comparatively small church in a comparatively small denomina- 
tion, but there is one great advantage. In a small church and 
denomination people can know each other intimately; a minis- 
ter can make a place for himself in the hearts and lives of people 
in a way that the great pulpit orator who preaches to thousands 
knows nothing about. A small church is an intimate family 
affair, a somewhat larger home. I have no doubt in the world 
that there are in other churches just as fine and lovable people 
as can be found in ours. My experience is that the better you 
know people the better you like them, and it is only the person 
you don’t know very well whom you can hate. Now the people 
I have known best have been, of course, in my own household of 
faith. I have my own private calendar of saints, the names of 
whom I shall not reveal. Some have gone over the Great Divide 
and some are still with us. But, wherever they may be, I send 
them to-night a wireless message of affection and companion- 
ship. I count myself a very rich man and you, dear friends, have 
helped me this night to realize the abundant wealth that I possess. 

“The days of our years are three-score years and ten (Good!), 
and if by reason of strength they be four-score years (Better! 
Now for the best ten years of life. Grow old along with me!)— 
for it is soon cut off, and we fly away.’’ Well, what of it? Who 
wants to hang on indefinitely, a hindrance to the progress of the 
younger generation! And—who knows?—there may be other 
work in other spheres where God needs our help. And either 
way—well, listen to this. My sister resurrected it and sent it to 
me for my birthday. I wrote it years ago on the fly-leaf of her 
copy of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. It is in imitation of 
Fitzgerald’s admirable translation, and stresses the same figure 
of speech often recurring in the poem, and was composed, I 
need hardly say, long before the Eighteenth Amendment. But 
I am prepared to still stand by the sentiment herein expressed— 
“and so to bed.”’ 


If death be of life’s race the only goal, 
And naught beyond await the runner’s soul: 

If, having won and drained the golden bowl, 
He hears no victor’s peal, but bells that toll— 
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Still has he drunk a cup of life’s good wine, 
Tasted its sweets and felt its fervor fine; 

Why then should he at gloomy death repine? 
The game’s a good one and well worth the time. 


But if, as seers and poets sometimes deem, 

There lie beyond the dark and mystic stream 
Fair fields and fertile that with harvests gleam, 

Wherein the tired soul may rest and dream— 


Why, then, the runner would do well to run 
At swiftest pace the race he has begun, 

That rest may be the sweeter when ’tis done. 
So, either way, the game’s an excellent one. 


Following Dr. Hall’s address all rose and sang a 
verse of “Auld Lang Syne,” after which Dr. Rose 
pronounced the benediction. 

The committees in charge were as follows: 

General Committee—Honorary Committee of 
the Clergy: Henry E. Cobb, Henry S. Coffin, Edward 
Henry Emett, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Maurice H. 
Harris, John Haynes Holmes, Finis 8. Ildeman, 


Charles E. Jefferson, A. Edwin Keigwin, Nathan 
Krass, John Howland Lathrop, Alfred W. Martin, 
John Howard Melish, William Pierson Merrill, 
Thomas E. Potterton, Henry R. Rose, Minot Simons, 
Stephen S. Wise. 

Committee of the Church of the Divine Paternity: 
Ancell H. Ball, C. Neal Barney, Edwin J. Beinecke, 
Richard T. Billings, F. Ellwood Briggs, E. Everett 
Bunzel, George H. Carey, Charles S. Chadwick, William 
H. Childs, Harry R. Childs, Beatrice Cochran, Wilbur 
F. Earp, George A. Friedrich, Mrs. Horace E. Fox, 
Herbert F. Gunnison, James B. Knapp, Walter E. 
Leaman, Herbert P. MacGregor, Mrs. Henry A. 
Maurer, Edith B. Ollive, A. Everett Peterson, Charles 
A. Robinson, Henry A. Rusch, Warren Smadbeck, 
Frederick Sutro, Mrs. Charles Stewart, Oscar F. 
Taussig, William J. Tingue, David H. Webster, Ger- 
trude Whiting, Owen D. Young. Harold Simmons 
Hull, chairman; George Albert Legg, treasurer; Mrs. 
Henry D. Parmelee, secretary. Louis Annin Ames, 
ex-officio. 


The Windows in the National Memorial Church 


Frederic W. Perkins 


BH E stained-glass windows of the National 
| Memorial Church in Washington constitute 
one of its chief glories. They are not pic- 
ture windows, but mosaics of rich color, 


deep blue and red and green shot through with glints - 


of gold and amber. In bright sunlight they glow 
like jewels; in the gathering dusk their somber depths 
are of nobler beauty. They are notable examples of 
stained-glass art, that has made marked progress in 
recent years in recovering something of the magic 
beauty of a craft whose secret seemed to have been 
lost. By more than one traveled visitor to the church 
they have been likened, in their general design and 
feeling, to the best type of window in the famous 
churches abroad. 

The windows are, however, more than fields of 
rich color. They carry out a scheme of religious 
symbolism, utilizing the traditional symbols of the 
ages when those embody permanent meanings, and 
also symbols of our own devising when the past does 
not serve the need of the present. It is suggestive to 
note how ageless many of the ancient symbols are. 
The clerestory and chancel windows and those in 
the aisles and baptistry each carry an emblem in the 
upper portion that contributes to the genera! teaching 
scheme of its particular group. 

The three chancel windows, unified by the great 
chancel arch, symbolize ‘Faith, Hope and Love.” 
On one side is the emblem of Faith, a sword with the 
inscription Invictus Spiritus—the Unconquerable Spir- 
it. On the other, the familiar emblem of Hope, the 
anchor. Inthe center window, higher than the others, 
commanding the chancel and indeed the church, as it 
should, is the golden chalice of Love, perpetual re- 
minder of the deep meaning of the beautiful com- 
munion table that stands directly beneath. 

The nine clerestory windows symbolize the Life 
of Christ. Beginning on the north side of the church, 
the right facing the chancel, and following down that 


side and up the other, the emblems are as follows: 

1. The Nativity—the radiant Star and the three 
emblems of the Magi Kings. 

2. The Boyhood of Jesus—a group of ancient 
tools of the carpenter’s craft. No traditional symbol 
served here; we therefore created this, to suggest the 
truth that the Son of God began as a humble Son of 
Man, born to the fellowship of toil. 

3. The Temptation—an idealized representa- 
tion of a pinnacle of the Temple, with the superscrip- 
tion, ““Cast Thyself Down.”’ 

4. The Teaching Christ—a Mount with the 
Beatitude, “Blessed are the Pure in Heart,’ in- 
scribed across it. 

5. The Healing Christ—the circle and an olive 
branch, both ancient symbols of healing, health, 
wholeness. 

6. The Triumphal Entry—a city gateway and 
beneath it crossed palms. 

7. The Condemnation—a crown of thorns and 
across it “I N R J,” the initials in Latin of Pilate’s 
mocking inscription, “Jesus of Nazareth the King of 
the Jews.” 

8. The Crucifixion—three crosses on a hilltop, 
stark against the sky. 

9. The Resurrection—the Phoenix, immemorial 
symbol of the life that death can not conquer. 

The emblems in the six aisie windows symbolize 
the Progress of Christianity. 

1. Its Origin—the seven-branch Candlestick, 
symbol of Judaism. 

2. Pentecost—the Dove, the traditional symbol 
of the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

3. The Apostolic Age—the Fish, secret sign of the 
early Christians in the days of persecution. It 
originated in the fact that the initial letters of the 
Greek words for “Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior,’ 
spelled “‘Ichthus,”’ the Greek word for fish. 

4. The Reformation—the open Bible. 


- 
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5. Spiritual and Civil Liberty—a ship: the 
“Mayfiower” or Murray’s vessel, the “Hand-in- 
Hand.” The emblem has a religious and patriotic 
significance. 

6. World Triumph—a figure of the globe with a 
cross superimposed; the world brought under the 
sway of the spirit of sacrificial brotherhood, of which 
the cross is the prophetic symbol. The series thus 
culminates in a symbol of the distinctive faith for 
which the Universalist National Memorial Church 
stands. 

In the baptistry are two windows with a small 
circular window above them. The obvious theme for 
this group is Baptism, with special suggestions of the 
observance of Children’s Sunday, the founder of 
which the baptistry commemorates. In the small 


circle is a very old ecclesiastical symbol of baptism 
—a fluted shell with water dropping from it. In one 
of the windows beneath is the emblem of the Christ- 
mas Rose, ancient symbol of the Nativity; and in the 
other is a triple daisy, equally ancient symbol of 
Childish Innocence. The baptistry windows thus 
include in their symbolism baptism and childhood in 
general and the infancy of Jesus in particular, together 
with the floral associations of Children’s Sunday. 

None of these emblems are obtrusive pictures, 
for the windows are neither figure nor picture win- 
dows. Rather are the emblems wrought into the 
fabric of the design, discernible, calling for a little 
imagination, and adding to the rich beauty of color 
reminders of ‘‘the beauty of holiness” to which it all 
must minister. 


One’s Point of View 
Lyman Ward* 


Yesterday I was in Columbus, Georgia, on business. I 
had a long wait. I then thought of one of my old students, and 
wondered what might be in store for me and my friend who was 
with me if he knew that I was in town. So I called up the Hub- 
bard Hardware Company, and in answer to the salutation from 
the other end of the line, I inquired if I might speak with Mr. 
Farrar. Promptly came the reply, “This is Mr. Farrar, and 
what can I do for you, Mr. Ward?”’ ‘Well,’ I said, “I have 
rather a long wait here in the city and it has occurred to me that 
possibly you would drive me and my friend about through the 
city a little.’ My friend promptly responded, “I will be with 
you in about twenty minutes.’’ In less than twenty minutes 
my friend and I were in Mr. Farrar’s car and Mrs. Farrar was 
along. They were so glad to see us and had many questions 
to ask about the school, of which they are both graduates. We 
not only saw much of Columbus, but Mr. and Mrs. Farrar would 
drive us some six miles out of the city to Fort Benning. Out 
there Mr. Farrar was everywhere at home, because he sells the 
bulk of the hardware used at Fort Benning, and Mrs. Farrar 
slyly confessed that she was building up a business there also. 
‘What is your business, Mabel?’ I asked. ‘‘Why,”’ said she, “I 
have been making and selling potato chips ever since early last 
fall.” 

I must not relate more of this beautiful afternoon, for that 
is another story. My purpose is here-to set down that what 
would have been a tedious wait to my friend and myself was 
transformed into one of the most delightful afternoons that I 
have experienced in a long time. These “‘waits’’ are pleasant or 
otherwise according to one’s point of view. 

Oftentimes I take a railway train for New York or Chicago 
quite tired out. I am peeved with the little round of duties. 
Because I am tired these problems are vexatious. Now, on the 
train I am alone. There is no one to ask me a single question. 
I can lose myself in a book, or I can read my beloved newspapers, 
or, best of all, I can sit back in my easy berth and relax. At 
the end of my twenty-four hour or thirty-six hour journey, I am 
refreshed and ready for the fray. 

Oncein awhile some one will come tome. He left home at 
five o’clock in the morning and it is now three in the afternoon 
and railways journeys are hard! I usually call the attention of 
such people to the easy chairs that we have, and to the marvelous 
scenery, and to the wonderful mechanism that enables a great 
train to proceed at high speed day on day. I am not always 


*The Rey. Lyman Ward is principal of the Southern In- 
dustrial Institute at Camp Hill, Alabama, an institution for white 
boys and girls of limited means, started by Universalists, but 
now supported by people of all denominations. 


successful, but usually I am able to smooth out the wearying ex- 
perience of my fellow traveler, and he leaves the train not so 
tired after all. 

Some years ago, I was in Birmingham attending a dinner of 
some fifty or more of my old students. One of the speakers 
that day was a boy who had lost a leg at the front in France. 
He had had a horrible experience and it was a wonder that he 
lived. After the dinner, a friend of mine, who was my guest, 
went up to this square-shouldered young man and started to sym- 
pathize with him for the loss of his leg. He replied, “Madam, 
I do not regret my experience, it’s part of the business of life.’’ 
To-day that young fellow is a successful business man in Birming- 
ham. He has a home which he is paying for and he and his wife 
and child are happy, all because of their point of view. 

When I began this school my salary was extremely small. It 
has always to this day been small. There were many things we 
needed and which we could not buy for lack of means. I began 
by seeing what I could make myself. I have never found more 
exhilaration in my life than I found in my early days in fashion- 
ing tables and sofas and dressers and what not with my own 
hands. I remember a long time ago of talking with a friend 
about the buildings that I should like to erect here, and this 
friend said, “‘I should think you would be wild because you can 
not put up these buildings.’’ ‘Oh no,’’ said I, “I find that there 
is as much happiness in the contemplation of my buildings as I 
get in the actual erection of them.”’ Later experience has revealed 
to me that this is true. 

My print shop years ago was in distress. The type was 
scattered and the presses were not properly cared for. One day 
right out of a clear sky, so to speak, a tramp printer came to my 
door and wanted to put my print shop in order. I said to the 
man, “I shall be very glad to give you a permanent job.’’ “Oh, 
no,”’ said he very pompously, “I havea permanent job.’’ ‘Well,’ 
said I, “what are you here for then?” ‘‘My permanent job,’’ he 
replied, “‘is to put just as many printing outfits in order as I am 
able. Just as soon as your work is done I shall move on.”’ This 
man had a motto which ran something like this: “If any one gives 
you a lemon, make it into lemonade.’’ 

Looking back over the thirty years and more of traveled 
highway here at Camp Hill, I find that my troubles have vanished 
into thin air. My friends have been so good to me and there are 
so many of them that I am at a loss to understand it all. One 
thing I know and that is this: If my God were to say to me to-day, 
“What kind of life would you live if you could live your life all 
over again?’ my reply would be: ‘‘Give me the same opportun- 
ities at Camp Hill that you gave me years ago. Give me the 
same wife. Give me the same friends here and there and every- 
where. Having these I shall be content.’ 
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India: a Reply and a Rejoinder 


The Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D. D., for whose past 
services in the Unitarian Church we have profound 
respect, has contributed the following letter taking 
us to task for an editorial in the Christian Leader of 
March 1 on ‘India Sane or Crazy.’’ In that editorial 
we criticised Mr. Ghose, representative in America of 
the Indian National Congress, and praised the Foreign 
Policy Association for giving all sides a chance to be 
heard on this and other important subjects, and took the 
rather practical position that more is to be accom- 
plished by urging that men of good will get together 
and work out a scheme of gradual transfer of power 
leading to dominion status, than by reviewing the past 
and assessing praise and blame. We believe the work 
of men like Dr. Sunderland is dangerous and harmful, 
because he does not take the same fine scholarly atti- 
tude or show the same spirit of good will in his consid- 
eration of India that he has in his work as a whole. As 
for Gandhi, we have profound respect for his soul, but 
little confidence in his judgment in the political field. 
We believe that the way out is not by issuing ultimata 
or by theatrical marches to the salt water, but by round 
table conferences between men like Ramsay MacDonald 
and the wisest Indian leaders. 

We shall discuss this subject more at length next 
week in commenting upon the admirable address of 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, the British journalist, before the 
Community Church of Boston, March 23. 

Inasmuch as we referred to Prof. Edward Thomp- 
son in our editorial, we submitted Dr. Sunderland’s 
letter to him and asked him to make a reply. It ap- 
pears herewith. Professor Thompson was formerly 
lecturer in Bengali at Oxford, and is the author of “‘An 
Indian Day,’’ “‘A History of India,’ and “‘The Other 
Side of the Medal.’’ Always he has been regarded in 
England as a staunch advocate of Indian rights. He 


is now teaching at Vassar College. 
The Editor. 


IS INDIA ‘‘CRAZY?” 


To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 

May I be permitted respectfully to offer some comments on 
your interesting editorial entitled ‘India Sane or Crazy?’’ which 
appeared in the Leader of March 1. 

1. I did not hear the discussion at the dinner of the Foreign 
Policy Association in New York to which you refer, and therefore 
can not speak with first-hand knowledge concerning the address 
of Mr. Sailendranath Ghose. You say his address was ‘“‘mainly 
a wild, bitter, unreasoned attack on England.’”’ This surprises 
me. I wonder if you understood him correctly. Certainly such 
a spirit is not at all the spirit of the Indian leaders in India. 
Every unprejudiced person acquainted with those leaders and 
with their present struggle for freedom, recognizes that from the 
first they have carried on the struggle with an extraordinary 
candor, dignity, appeal to reason, and absence of rancor. Asa 
matter of fact, in their efforts to obtain freedom they are mani- 
festing much less bitterness toward their British oppressors than 
our own American forefathers in 1776 manifested toward their 
British oppressors, although the wrongs suffered by India to-day 
are far greater than those suffered then by America. 

2. You say Mr. Ghose declared that the financial invest- 
ments of Englishmen in India “‘would all be seized and repudiated 
if independence came.’’ Again I wonder if you correctly under- 
stood him. Certainly no such statement as this attributed to 
him is true. Gandhi himself, other Indian leaders, and the 
Indian National Congress have all declared in the clearest terms 
that the rights of Englishmen will all be respected. What the 
Congress says will be done in case of independence is: All British 
claims will be thoroughly investigated by a carefully chosen, 


competent and as nearly as possible impartial commission. 
Those claims which are found by such a commission to be un- 
just will be repudiated, but only those; all that are found to be 
just will be paid to the full. 

3. You ask: Is England imperialistic toward India now, even 
if she has been in the past? Is she a government of exploitation 
now, even if once she was? Is she refusing India political re- 
forms now, even if once she did? To these questions I reply: 
With the exception of the Labor Party (and only a part of this), 
England is just as imperialistic toward India to-day as she ever 
was. The British Government in India is just as much one of 
exploitation to-day as it ever was, except in those early years 
when Britain was conquering India and looting her of her wealth 
wholesale and without law. The difference is that now British 
exploitation of India is carried on under forms of law as then it 
was not. But the law is made by Britain herself, and is made in 
such forms as allow her to carry on her exploitation in such ways 
as she pleases and as fully as she pleases. The drain of India’s 
wealth to England has never ceased. The diversion of India’s 
resources from their proper ends of serving the Indian people, and 
their employment to promote British militaristic and imperial- 
istic ends, were never more serious than to-day. Once India 
was the richest nation in the world. It was her vast wealth that 
attracted the British. Now she is the poorest nation in the 
world. And the poverty of the great mass of her people is de- 
clared by competent authorities to be still increasing. 

4. You seem to think that Britain is giving India important 
political reforms. But is she? It is true that she is permitting 
somewhat more political and semi-political reforms, such as they 
are, than she formerly did; and some of them possess a slight 
value. For such India is duly grateful. But most of them seem 
to the Indian people little, if any, better than “‘sops’’ to keep 
them quiet. Britain calls them steps to self-rule. But, in most 
of them, if not in all, India is unable to see anything of the kind. 
By far the greatest of all, and the latest of all, is the so-called 
“Indian Government Reforms’ or ‘‘Reform Scheme’’ of 1919, 
known as Dyarchy. This was proclaimed to the world as a vast 
advance, something which carried the Indian people far on the 
road to freedom and self-government. How has it turned out? 
To-day, everybody sees that it has advanced India not one inch 
toward either. Indeed, it has been under dyarchy that India 
has experienced some of the worst tyrannies in her whole history. 
It has been under dyarchy that the shocking Amritsar massacre 
and all the terrible “‘Punjab atrocities’? have been perpetrated. 
Under this “‘reform,’’ so lauded to the world as giving India great 
new freedom, the grip of Britain on India is, if possible, more 
rigid than ever before. 

5. You point to the differences that exist among the Indian 
people, particularly those between British India and the Native 
States, and between Hindus and Mohammedans, and claim that 
these unfit India for self-government. The truth is, there are 
practically no differences among the Indian people as to the 
supreme matter, I mean as to their desire for self-rule. All want 
self-rule in some form, either dominion status or independence. 
If, before the end of last year, dominion status had been given 
them, all would have been satisfied. And, with this supreme 
matter settled, all minor differences could easily have been ad- 
justed. 

6. You seem to think that Gandhi and the Indian National 
Congress are “‘crazy’’ because they want independence. But is 
there a nation on earth that doesn’t want independence? Were 
the American Colonies in 1776 crazy because they wanted inde- 
pendence? You say India should be satisfied with dominion 
status. Very well, that is exactly what she has been asking and 
pleading for all these years. The trouble is, Britain has refused 
to give it to her. And she refuses to give it to her now. True, 
she is now dangling dominion status before India’s eyes. But it 
is only as a perhaps, a far-off possibility—something which she 
may give India after awhile. Does she promise it now or ever? 
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She does not. Her word is only may. It is not will; and her 
other word is only sometime, which does not necessarily mean 
anything. If I give my neighbor my note promising to pay him 
a thousand dollars sometime, but mentioning no date, everybody 
knows my note is worthless. India has long been asking and 
The British Parliament has refused to fix 
any. So has the Secretary of State for India. All that India 
has been able to get is certain perhapses or suggestions. One 
Englishman suggests that Britain might possibly see her way to 
grant India dominion status in ten years; another suggests 
twenty-five years; another, “‘a generation.’’ Lord Birkenhead 
(until recently Secretary of State for India) suggests a hundred 
years. But he thinks Britain should not promise to give it even 
then. Several high officials have declared it should never be 
given at all. 

Ought India to be satisfied with this kind of treatment? It 
was only because her patience had become utterly worn out by 
pleading and waiting for dominion status, without the slightest 
assurance that it would be given her, soon or even in a hundred 
years, that at last she refused to wait longer, and at her recent 
National Congress struck for independence. Under like condi- 
tions, would any nation. on earth have been more patient or 
waited longer? 

You seem to think that India should have waited for the 
proposed London Round Table Conference. The answer is: 
She willingly and eagerly wanted to wait for it and join in it, and 
she promised to do so if the British Government would speak a 
single authoritative word, assuring her that the Conference would 
be permitted to give her dominion status. It was only when 
speeches in the British Parliament and utterances of the highest 
officials, both in London and India, had made it absolutely cer- 
tain that the Conference would be allowed no such power, and 
therefore could do nothing for India except hinder her progress 
toward freedom, that Gandhi and the Indian National Congress 
refused to go to London. 

7. You seem to think, Mr. Editor, that Great Britain owns 
India. But does she? Abraham Lincoln said, ‘“The owners of 
every country are the people who live init.’’ The Indian people 
have lived in India more than four thousand years, whereas the 
British people do not live there at all and never have. Simply a 
handful of them (200,000 among India’s 320,000,000) spend a 
brief time there as “‘transients,’’ (if Imay use Edmund Burke’s 
words) as “birds of passage and of prey.’’ Does this give them 
ownership? 

You seem to think that the British—these transients—have 
a right to rule India. Who gave them the right? As all the 
world knows, their only right is that of might. Is that a right 
at all? 

You seem to think Britain is India’s ‘‘guardian.’’ Who ap- 
pointed her such? India never did. Who else could? As a 
fact, the Indian people deny that she is their guardian, and pro- 
test against her making any such claim. 

You seem to think India is incompetent to rule herself. A 
sufficient answer seems to be that, for 2,500 years before Britain 
came, she did rule herself, and with such remarkable efficiency as 
enabled her to take and hold a leading place among the most 
illustrious nations of the world. Where, then, is there any 
ground for the assertion that she is not competent to rule herself 
now? 

8. Let me say in conclusion: There are many kindly English- 
men who want to be good to India. Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, 
is one; Mr. Benn, in London, the Secretary of State for India, 
is another; there are others in Parliament and outside of Parlia- 
ment. All want Britain to do everything possible for India 
except getting off her back. Iam afraid that Britain is going to 
refuse to get off India’s back until forced off by Gandhi’s non- 
co-operation movement or a bloody war. 

Let all of us pray that in this crisis Britain may not be 
“crazy.” 

J.T. Sunderland. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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DR. JABEZ SUNDERLAND AND INDIA 

To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 

I have been invited to comment on Dr. Sunderland’s letter. 
Let me first take section 4, and deal with the assumption that 
India’s only chance of obtaining dominion status is the precarious 
and swiftly passing one, that the left wing of the British Labor 
Party may hustle the present Government into action that will 
commit succeeding Governments. It is unfortunate that a re- 
cent visitor to this country, a Labor Member of great personal 
charm and a good speaker, has encouraged this impression. For 
the fact is, every British party is committed irrevocably to 
dominion status for India. Every year the Indian Government 
issues a year-book, ‘‘under authority and with general approval 
of the Secretary of State for India.’ This compilation is pre- 
sented to the British Parliament. I take up the issue for 1924-25, 
when Lord Birkenhead was Secretary of State for India. I turn 
up in the index “‘Dominion Status,’’ and on looking up the pages 
indicated find that this status as the goal of India is throughout 
accepted as a commonplace of general knowledge. For example, 
on page 6: 

“As a member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, however, she may expect that the co-operation 
of the Royal Navy will relieve her from all but a share 
in the burden of her sea-defense. . . . . It seems clear, 
however, that the advance oi the country towards the 
goal of dominion status must entail increasing responsi- 
bilities in this, as in other directions.”’ 

And on page 35: 

“The policy of the British administration was defi- 
nitely laid down in 1917 as the progressive realization of 
responsible government of the kind enjoyed by the 
self-governing dominions of the British Commonwealth. 
Thus, the aims of the educated classes, as gradually 
evolved from the early days of the Indian National 
Congress, have received, as it were, the stamp of official 
approval.’’ 


I have never voted for a Conservative Government in 
England, and can hardly imagine that I ever should. But I 
consider Mr. Baldwin every bit as honorable and just a man as 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Britain can not refuse dominion 
status, at the earliest possible moment, without forfeiting her 
credit with the outside world. The important thing about the 
Viceroy’s declaration of last November was not that it presented 
a new policy, but that it cleared the air when it was getting 
clouded, that it was a gesture of conciliation from a man who is 
desperately anxious to save India from bloodshed, and that it 
offered also a Round Table Conference—for which the National 
Congress has clamored every year. Such a conference is neces- 
sary. The conference will not be for fixing a date for attainment 
of full dominion status. It will be a place where each party will 
see all the cards of every other party. The people of British 
India, the Hindus and Moslems especially, will be expected to 
outline an agreed scheme; the princes will be expected to say 
plainly what they feel they must reserve, as the price of their 
cordial co-operation with the larger India; the British Govern- 
ment will get the information on which it can recommend a bill 
to the Commons, whereby full dominion status will come auto- 
matically, without any further inquiries or commissions. There 
is no other way out, except by bloodshed. This way is a way out, 
and will demand sacrifices from all parties concerned, not merely 
material sacrifices but sacrifices of pride. 

Perhaps it will help me straight to my point—which is that 
Dr. Sunderland’s letter, like everything that he writes on India, 
is crowded with so many false assumptions (the schoolmen used 
to debate how many angels could crush into the limited space on 
a needle-point) that seriatim confutation in anything less than a 
pamphlet is impossible—if I say outright that the author of 
“India in Bondage’”’ is an enthusiastic and noble man, but in- 
capable of either judgment or accuracy. Any quotation to him is 
authoritative, if it is on his side; he can not, or else does not, 
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check his sources. It suits him on page 128 to “‘prove’’ that the 
British have fought their hardest battles in India. So he finds 
an author who tells him that the British “‘are accustomed to 
consider the battle of Waterloo one of the most sanguinary ever 
fought; yet the losses in some of our Indian battles of conquest 
were about double the loss at Waterloo. The loss in our Sutlej 
battles in 1846 was much more severe than that of Waterloo.”’ 

Dr. Sunderland has fed his mind on quotation scraps, 
hunting for what he wants. He therefore never bothers to look 
up the figures he accepts at second hand, or to do a simple addi- 
tion sum. Here it is. There were four Sutlej battles, in 1845 
and 1846, and these were the British casualties: Mudki, 872; 
Ferozeshah, 2,415; Aliwal, about 400; Sobraon, 2,383. That 
includes, of course, the Indian troops on the British side. Were 
these ‘‘much more severe’ than those of Waterloo, where the 
Encyclopedia Britannica says the British lost 15,000 and the 
Prussians 7,000? The astounding carelessness of which Dr. 
Sunderland is guilty, without any assistance from other reckless 
writers, is shown everywhere in his book. Will this convince 
the reader? Page 308: 


“As is well known to every one at all perfectly 
acquainted with the history of the Great War in Europe, 
it was the splendid Indian army, brought over with the 
greatest possible haste to France when war was declared, 
that turned the tide at the first battle of the Marne, 
beating back the German advance and saving Paris from 
capture.”’ 


They must have achieved this by telepathy, for they were in 
India when the Marne battle was fought (Sept. 6-11). On 
Oct. 10, their commanding officer made a farewell exhortation to 
them, in their camp in France, on the eve of their departure for 
the front. Dr. Sunderland’s reputation, would have vanished in 
laughter if the Indian Government (which is confronted with a 
desperately anxious situation) had not banned his book as mis- 
chievous. 

Frankly, I do not know how to handle Dr. Sunderland’s 
letter. He talks a lot about “‘unprejudiced persons’’ and per- 
sons “‘acquainted”’ or (on occasion, for his superlatives seem to 
admit of shades and grades) “‘at all perfectly acquainted’”’ with— 
whatever he is writing about. But he is without literary con- 
science. He observes—driving a point home thereby: “Indeed, 
it has been under dyarchy that India has experienced some of the 
worst tyrannies in her whole history. It has been under dyarchy 
that the shocking Amritsar massacre and all the terrible ‘Punjab 
atrocities’ have been perpetrated.” April, 1919, was the month 
of Amritsar and the Punjab troubles. ‘‘Dyarchy’’ was approved 
by the House of Commons in December, 1919, and came into 
action in 1921. 

Ought one to bother to refute Dr. Sunderland’s claims 
that ‘‘once India was the richest nation in the world,” or his 
statement that ‘for 2,500 years before Britain came, she did 
rule herself, and with such remarkable efficiency as enabled her 
to take and hold a leading place among the most illustrious 
nations of the world?’ The natural wealth of India is absurdly 
exaggerated, and only thrice in her long history has she had even 
a temporary unification of her northern half, far less of the whole 
country. Until the end of the eighteenth century she suffered 
more from invasions than any other country in the world. In 
the early eleventh century, one man, Mahmud of Ghanzi, in- 
vaded her seventeen times, marching far in and inflicting every 
kind of wrong. 

However, I do not expect to convince Dr. Sunderland that 
India’s immense wealth is, and always was, a myth. She has 
been repeatedly plundered of all she had. If every shred that 
Dr. Sunderland or I possess were taken, it would come to a good 
deal, which does not alter the fact that we are both poor men. 
Let me appeal to his reader and mine, by getting behind his 
tissue of false impressions to the general grounds from which 
they derive. First, the ‘‘drain,’ and British ‘‘exploitation of 
India.’”’ Lancashire, brought to the edge of starvation during 
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the American Civil War, concentrated on the raw cotton of 
India, and built up almost a monopoly there for her cotton 
goods. Her Members of Parliament fought hard to keep this, 
and the Indian Government, raising revenue by a tax on im- 
ported cotton, was forced to counterbalance this by an excise 
on cottom made in India. This bad business ceased in 1917. 
To-day, Lancashire, like the textile-producing districts of this 
country, is a distressed economic area. To take one branch of 
cotton goods: In 1926-27 India mills produced 807 million pounds 
of twist and yarn, India imported only 49 1-2 million pounds. 
Of that 49 1-2 million pounds, Japan provided 25 1-2 million. 
In some other branches of this trade Britain does better. But 
not because India—which is now a protectionist country, rapidly 
becoming industrialized—is controlled in her tariffs by Great 
Britain. Last year, the United Kingdom’s total trade with 
India amounted to 142 million pounds, out of a world total trade 
of 2,061 million pounds, that is, to 6.85 of the whole. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the value of the import trade of India was with 
the United Kingdom, and 25 per cent of the export. The Indian 
“drain’’ consists of salaries and pensions to British officials, and 
of interest paid on over 40,000 miles of railway. The salaries are 
enormously exaggerated in American opinion. I should be glad 
to give details, but it would take up space I can not spare. J 
turn to the railway debt. The railways are mostly the property 
of the Indian Government. They will remain the property of 
any government that takes over from the present one. They 
were built largely by British capital, as were the early railways 
of the United States. To-day, Indians themselves lend the 
Indian Government more money than Englishmen. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the president of the National 
Congress, declared for a wide measure of debt repudiation. Un- 
doubtedly, Mr. Sailendranath Ghose, the American representative 
of the Indian National Congress, has declared that the Congress 
is in favor of debt repudiation. Ask the members of the Foreign 
Policy Association who heard him at Baltimore, or New York, 
or Boston. Undoubtedly, it is this talk about debt repudiation 
that has done more than anything else to stiffen British reaction- 
aries. If dominion status is postponed, it will be more because of 
this talk than anything else. I find there is much sympathy in 
America with the idea that India should repudiate British in- 
vestments—instead of buying them out. I wonder if the possi- 
bilities have been thought out to theend. [If it is desired to over- 
turn the whole capitalistic system of the modern world (a system 
for which I have no love), this is the one certain way of success, 
to force Britain against the wall, into a position of such utter 
poverty and helplessness that she will remember that she is 
debtor as well as creditor. No country has suffered as mine has, 
during the last century, and especially in the last dozen years, 
by other countries repudiating debts to her, while she is still ex- 
pected to pay her own obligations in full. England used to lend 
money all over the world. To-day, the case is far other. Even 
my own London publishers, though one oi our leading firms, are 
financed by American money. My country is being electrified 
by American money. When the whole country stiffened behind 
Philip Snowden recently, it might at least have taught the rest 
of the world that certain convictions had come to be held by 
every Englishman, whatever his politics. 

Dr. Sunderland seems quite sure that one party to the 
present controversy is threatening, the other pacific. He does 
not in the least know how Congress leaders talk. Last Decem- 
ber, the Viceroy tried to bring about a friendly atmosphere before 
the Congress met. Five Indian politicians came in to Delhi to 
meet him. Mr. Gandhi’s train was met at every station by 
admirers with their hands full of garlands. The Viceroy’s train 
was wrecked by a bomb. When the Congress met, Mr. Gandhi 
in a low voice begged them to pass a resolution of regret and 
congratulation on escape. “It will be a good beginning if you 
pass this resolution unanimously.”’ It was, however, debated 
angrily and cynically. Dr. Kitchlew, whose deportation pre- 
cipitated that Amritsar trouble eleven years ago, supported the 
use of bomb and pistol thus: 
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“Tn all civilized countries the motive for crime is the 
primary thing to be considered. Murder committed in 
the pursuit of lust, gain or revenge constitutes a most 
heinous crime, and on account of the motive the mur- 
derer gets no concession from the judge and jury. But 
murder committed in a moment of excitement or gross 
provocation, or without ulterior motive, has always 
been held by the great jurists of all countries as worthy 
oi consideration. You may not agree with the act it- 
“self; you may even shoot or hang the man; but you must 
give him credit for selfless purity of motive. What mo- 
tive could be purer or nobler than the motive behind 
: political crime? But in India bureaucrats have per- 
sistently declined to recognize the political status of 
such crimes.”’ 
That is, the Government, when a member of the administration 
is killed, selfishly and perversely regards it as murder. The 
resolution was alleged to have been carried by 935 votes to 897. 
It is doubtiul if it was ever carried at all. The “non-violence’’ 
is just a bid for the enthusiasm of America, which is at present in 
a pacifist mood. There can not. be non-violence, if your words 
and attitude are violent. 

To sum up. In the past, many items on the Indian reve- 
nues were put there with gross injustice. Great Britain has de- 
veloped a conscience about this. The salary of the Secretary of 
State for India, for example, is now a charge on British revenues. 
In the past, India suffered economic injustice. That, too, is now 
ended. As to India’s independence, I am one of those English- 
men who hold that there can be only two just reasons for refusal. 
These are: (1) That the majority do not desire it. Of this I am 
eonvinced, and have found that the facts convince Americans. 
(2) That absolute withdrawal would mean plunging India into 
bloodshed, and making another chaos-spot. This, too, I am 
sure of, and again find that the facts suffice for Americans who 
hear them. We were so proud of having kept the peace in 
Palestine with a handful of policemen; but the American press 
last August rang with denunciation of our weakness in not 
being prepared for every emergency. There is no doubt that 
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public opinion here would be bitter if we allowed India to de- 
velop into a nation-wide dog-fight (Mr. Gandhi’s own word). 

As for Mr. Gandhi’s present action, he is what the Scotch 
would call ‘‘fey.”” At the Congress of 1928, the young men beat 
him. His physical weakness has been growing upon him. He 
pleaded for two years, instead of one, before civil disobedience 
was launched—said that one year was insufficient even to educate 
his own people. But he had to bow to the Sons of Zeruiah, who 
were too strong for him. He has always had a love of the “‘ges- 
ture.’’ Tagore has recently spoken frankly of the absurdity of 
trying to keep India at the spinning-wheel, which is an outmoded 
tool even for use in the home, and handicaps the people who use 
it. He is busy on a gesture now, busy with all the demoniac 
energy of the man who feels ““Time’s winged chariot’ at his back, 
and knows that his day is short. It is sublime, it is pitiful, but 
it is a mistake. If you read the English papers, you will note 
that the British people are tense, every one dreading that some 
piece of sheer bad luck will precipitate utter ruin and irreconcil- 
ability—that some mob will get out of hand, that some local 
officer may be guilty of another, if smaller, Amritsar. 

I believe a peaceful settlement is in reach of any but hasty 
and angry hands. But I do dread those who, like Dr. Sunder- 
land, believe the whole of what one side says and disbelieve the 
whole of what the other side has said. He and others like him— 
and, on the other side, people like our British imperialists, who 
are getting great power from all the debt repudiation talk— 
are doing much to bring on events for which, when they come, 
they will volubly blame every one but themselves. If disaster 
comes, Dr. Sunderland and the Indian extremists must share the 
blame with Lord Birkenhead and the other British extremists 
whom he quotes. 2 

Lastly—but I should have said this earlier—would it not 
have been better, even if uncharacteristic, if Dr. Sunderland 
had looked up the stenographic report of what Mr. Sailendranath 
Ghose actually did say, instead of wondering if other people (who 
did hear Mr. Ghose) “correctly understood him?” 

Edward Thompson. 

Vassar College. 


Misers Among Ministers 


Arthur Whitney 


There is occasionally a layman who has an idea worth 
recording or a grievance to air in which others are interested. 
So I believe a recent sermon which I heard and an outlook upon 
life with which J am familiar will be of interest to other faith- 
ful adherents to the Universalist faith. I also believe that 
this sermon about which I wish to write coincides with the be- 
liefs of some of our pastors outside of Vermont and perhaps 
of some pastors outside our own faith. 

A Vermont pastor recently delivered a sermon the content 
oi which was somewhat as follows: 

“T do not believe in work outside of our own local church! 
Tf I have any say about it not one cent of our money shall go 
to Universalist Headquarters. They are out for our money and 
are continually trying to bleed us to death. Keep your money 
at home. We'll get along without the General Convention. 
The Near Hast Relief was a scandal among Christian people. 
Your money was stolen and squandered and never helped any 
one in Armenia. Young people’s societies should not be af- 
filiated with National Headquarters. They give them no help 
and want nothing but their money. Let’s have just our own 
group and have nothing whatsoever to do with these people who 
are always crying for our money. The National Memorial 
Church at Washington is a sin, a money-grabbing scheme which 
has been foisted upon a trusting people. Give not a cent of 
_your money for it. Have nothing to do with it. It’s a project 
For years there has existed a woman’s mis- 
- sionary society in this church. The money they have raised and 

spent in missionary projects has been thrown away. We should 


' after many days.’ 


keep it at home and spend it on our own church. Keep your 
money here! Don’t help organizations which ask you for help. 
Instead put your money into our contribution plate on Sunday 
morning. I’llrun the Sunday school, manage the Ladies’ Circle, 
organize my own Young People’s Club, without the help of these 
people who only seek to take our money away from us!’’ 

Thank heavens this man had the grace to say one word 
of commendation in favor of the American Red Cross! Without 
that he might readily have been mistaken for a Russian Red in 
disguise. 

I went home so disgusted and indignant that it seemed as 
if I musi express my disbelief of what was said in some manner, 
and so this article is being written. 

Is it possible that a man acting as pastor in the Universalist 
Church, a church whose guiding principle is ‘““The Brotherhood 
of Man,” can express such beliefs and remain true to his church? 
Is the Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you,”’ a meaningless phrase? 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it 
There is evidently no meaning in these 
words from the Bible for this man. How can any man make 
such statements and reconcile them with these words uttered by 


“Jesus himself: 


“When saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty 
and gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger and took 
Verily Lsay unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 


i> 
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There is in such statements as this man has made, such an 
evident rule of life as is expressed, no Christian sentiment what- 
soever. It appeals to me as being the height of selfishness and 
miserliness and worse than that—a selfishness and miserliness 
that seeks to force itself upon others. 

If churches of our faith or any other could continue without 
the help and direction of a parent organization whose sole object 
is to get their money, then church members have long been blind 
fools and every one at Headquarters must be driving to work in a 
limousine. Having been a member of the Y. P. C. U. for all of 
ten years I know that the Y. P. C. U. could not continue as an 
organization and continue to produce the fine clergymen and 
earnest laymen and laywomen that it has without the help of the 
national organization. Every penny sent to that organization 
is returned in full measure to the local unions which contribute; 
it is returned in service, aid, inspiration and loyalty, qualities 
which money can not measure. The people of the Universalist 
Church are fools indeed if they have dug deep down into their 
pockets and bought building stones in memory of loved and de- 
parted ones for the National Memorial Church at Washington 
to have only a granite monument to Universalism erected there. 
But that isn’t true, for there is service, faith, love and loyalty 
in those stones. And if Near East Relief was a foolish gesture, 
then so was the action of Christ when he healed those who, out 
of their sickness and distress, appealed to him for aid. 

At the National Convention of the Y. P. C. U. at Atlanta 
last year a speaker told a true story of two churches in the 
Middle West. One church turned all its energies inward and 
spent all its money upon its own building, and that church died. 
Another church stretched out its hands to others and gave, and 
people joined that church and it thrived and grew! And this is 
true of any church that ever existed. The self-centered church 
can never be a success any more than can the self-centered 
man! 

We as Universalists believe in the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man, and God forbid that there are many 


such “misers among ministers’’ in our ranks. 
* * x 


HERMIONE ON HUMANISM 


Inasmuch as there seems to be raging a veritable 
war in re humanism and a religion which recognizes 
God, possibly this ought to be printed. It puts matters 
very amusingly and is in my lay judgment delicious 
and brilliant fooling. 

H. Barrett Learned. 


Enclosed find clipping from the Saturday Review. 
If you refuse to publish it, send it back immediately. 
Frank Oliver Hall. 


We've been taking up Humanism in a serious way this 
winter—my little group of advanced thinkers and I, you know. 

It’s wonderful . . . . just simply wonderful! 

EES S0! << 01 enSO . well, so human, if you get what I 
mean! 

Far more so than Behaviorism. Behaviorism is going out, 
you know, and Humanismiscomingin. Oh, yes, really—the very 
best people—the more seriows groups, you know—aren’t talking 
about Behaviorism at all! It’s just as passe as the very short 
skirts. 

Humanism and Humanitarianism are quite different... . 
Humanism is far more profound, if you get what I mean. Its 
wave length is attuned to the larger cosmic rhythms. And after 
all, that counts, doesn’t it? I always say, a person is in accord 
with the cosmic vibrations, -or he isn’t; and that’s that. And 
it’s the same way with a system of philosophy. 

The loveliest man told us all about Humanism the other 
evening—my little group and IJ, you know. Such sincerity! He 
made us all see that it was a force we would have to regulate our 
individual lives by; the dominant intellectual movement of the 
era, if you get what I mean. 

He told us all about the Higher Immediacy and the Lower 


Immediacy. They’re quite opposed to each other, you know. 

You see the Higher Immediacy is . . . . well, it’s far above 
the Lower Immediacy, if you get what I mean. More ethical, 
and everything. 

Unless you regulate yourself spiritually by the Higher 
Immediacy, you aren’t really a Humanist at all! 

I felt so. ...so0.... well, so purified, somehow, after 
he had told us about the Higher Immediacy. He has such won- 
derfuleyes ....somagnetic .... thelecturer,Imean.... 
but pure, too! 

Every night now, before I go to bed, I look at myself in the 
glass, and I ask myself: ‘‘Have I lived in accordance with the 
Higher Immediacy to-day? Or have I failed?’’ 

Of course, I suppose it is better to be a Humanist and have 
just merely the Lower Immediacy than to have no Immediacy 
at all. But the real leaders in thought to-day are Humanists 
living by the Higher Immediacy. 

Isn’t Immediacy wonderful . . . . just simply wonderful! 

I don’t know whether Humanism can be reconciled with 
practical Communism or not—of course, it can be reconciled 
with idealistic and intellectual Communism, for that is on a 
Higher Plane. 

But the question in my mind is whether Humanism is some- 
thing that should be given to the Masses, or whether it should 
be kept for a select few. 

So often we serious thinkers toil and suffer and sacrifice our 
lives for the sake of the Masses, and get no thanks at all. Hu- 
manism might be a little... . a little . . . . well, dangerous 
for the untrained mind, if you get what I mean. The question 
is, you know, whether they are ready for it or not. 

But it is the only thing that has ever satisfied in me my deep, 
deep craving for sincerity! There’s nothing trivial about it,. 
you know. Don’t you just hate triviality? 

I’m going to ask Papa to let me do over the house in accord 
with the new Humanistic Art Ideas . . . . there’s the dearest 
boy who has gone in for interior decorating who will catch my 
ideas at once. And I’m having some new costumes made which 
will express me . . . . me, individually, you know, in relation 
to Humanism. 

What I plan is a Humanist Salon! And the decorations and 
costumes must be in accordance with the Inner Idea of Human- 
ism. 

They will vibrate in unison with the Higher Immediacy far 
more than with the Lower Immediacy, if you get what I mean. 
I think one owes that to one’s followers, don’t you?—always to: 
give them an example of what things can be on the very highest 
plane! 

Well, I must run along now! I have a committee meeting 
in half an hour—some tiresome thing about the unemployed— 
and after that I must see my modiste and my milliner. Life is 
just a scramble, isn’t it?—Don Marquis in Saturday Review of 


Literature, March 1. 
* * * 


A FRIENDLY BLACK BEAR 


When Mrs. Mary Kincaid of North Vancouver, B. C., 
discovered a black bear nosing about her ranch, she decided it 
must be a black bear which the foresters of the near-by forestry 
department had adopted for a pet. Accordingly she fed the big 
animal a pan of milk and honey, which Bruin seemed to ap- 
preciate heartily. He licked his chops in great satisfaction, and 
ambled good-naturedly away. 

For four successive mornings he came back for additional: 
feasts. He looked mild and harmless and as placid as a lamb. 
Mrs. Kincaid began to wonder why the forestry men allowed 
their pet to wander about in this way, and thought it might 
be a good plan to call up the forestry department, and notify 
them of the friendly attentions of their mascot. To her as- 
tonishment, she found that the forestry pet was still in the 
stockade, had never left it, and that her new friend was without 
doubt an untamed bear. Bruin was still making daily visits to. 
the ranch at the time of this writing —Our Dumb Animals. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 
Coming to Terms with Difficulties 


“Here in this poor, miserable, hampered Actual wherein 
thou even now standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal: work it 
out therefrom, and working believe, live, be free.’”’ That is 
Carlyle’s answer to complaint. The pain of life is the test of the 
hero in thy soul, a means of dividing religious folk into opposing 
faiths, the faith of escape and the faith of power. There is 
hope of escape in denial of the existence of evil, or in use of 
magic ritual that compels God to change His way with men. 
There is rest in the inertia of submission to Fate. This is ‘‘the 
opium of religion that enables humanity to endure the operation 
of life.’”’ But the faith of power is the way of creative participa- 
tion in life through knowledge of God. 

When trouble comes, examine it as a physician diagnoses 
disease. A hill road that from a distance promises to tax the 
old motor, when actually reached is often tzken on high. Fear 
and stubborn habit create many painful situations that dissolve 
under analysis of the personal factors. 

Next, deal honestly with self as related to the world. Never 
“accept trouble’’ in a spirit of martyrdom, for a difficulty un- 
solved affects many, and no one has the right to let his own 
trouble needlessly cumber society; while to know that the struggle 
is for others gives the needed strength to carry on, the courage 
to break bonds of convention. To quote Carlyle again, the 
fraction of life can be increased in value as the denominator of 
self grows less, “Unity itself divided by Zero will give Infinity.”’ 

Beyond the hardships created by egotism, fear and imagina- 
tion lie tragedies due to natural forces and to human organiza- 
tion. Yet ‘God is good’? and “‘The Kingdom of heaven is 
within,’’ says Jesus. 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good. 


The making of a garden and production of a civilization are 
alike the result of creative human effort by faith co-operating 
with a Power that tends toward order and beauty. The use of 
decay to promote fertility, the harness on wind and fire, life- 
giving waters working through flood control, Jove’s dreaded 
thunder-bolt making light and music, are not these and much 
more the glory of a humanity forced by hardship to create ordered 
good out of chaos? Spiritually, Socrates distilling truth from 
the poison cup; Jesus embracing the tragic cruelty of ignorance 
as an opportunity to free the world; the world pain since the 
last war seeking a way to lasting peace; thus does man use su- 
preme difficulty for supreme good. Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane 
rejected the religion of escape and sought the way of power 
through action, ‘‘Thy will be done.’’ 

Laura B. Galer. 


* * 


ABROAD IN THE CHURCHES 
(Continued) 

If ‘‘vaiiety is the spice of life’ the trip among the churches 
to be recorded in this story furnished an over-supply of spice for 
the Executive Secretary. From blizzards to blossoms, from sub- 
zero temperatures to tropical suns, from an earnest, loyal small 
group in a delightful old stone church to an overflowing congrega- 
tion equally earnest and loyal in a beautiful new church—these 
are contrasts enough to suit the taste of almost any traveler. 

The trip began with a stop in Little Falls, N. Y., for a con- 
ference with the Rey. Fred C. Leining, D. D., the State Su- 
perintendent, who was preaching there on Sunday morning. 
I arrived in the city some time after the hour for starting the 
morning service and reached the church near the close of the 
sermon. I stood for some time on the corner and later in the 
ante-room of the church listening to the “broadcast,’’ but went 
into a back pew for the last hymn and benediction. After the 
worship service in the church school, Dr. Leining and I conferred 
for some time on the program for Ministers’ Week at Ferry 


Beach, as we are both on the committee of arrangements for this 
important occasion. 

After a delicious dinner with the John Zoller family, I started 
with Dr. Leining and the Rev. Lewis Lowry in the latter’s car 
for another service in the beautiful old stone church in Schuyler 
Lake. Snow began to fall as we left Little Falls for the twenty- 
five mile drive over the hills. Arriving there*an hour late, we 
found the congregation still patiently waiting for the service. 
All three of us spoke. The story of the trip is, perhaps, best told 
in a quotation from the Empire State Universalist: “Mr. Lowry 
furnished the automobile for the trip from Little Falls. A 
blizzard was raging but the Whippet ploughed on through the 
snow on both right and wrong roads. Several drifts halted the 
progress of the clergy to and from Schuyler Lake, but snow and 
automobile just had to give way with the Etz-Leining weight 
and shoulders insisting that it was not the hour to stand still.’’ 

We finally got back to Little Falls, where Leining took a 
train for Syraeuse and I took one for Ohio, to be with the Ohio 
ministers at their annual Retreat. This was held at Woodstock 
in a delightful hotel of which the ministers were practically the 
only guests during their stay. Most of the ministers in the state 
were present to enjoy the fellowship and stimulus of this occasion. 
The discussions centered about themes of timely and vital in- 
terest to all. They were very profitable and stimulating. 
Plenty of time was left for recreation. The committee in charge 
thoughtfully provided a full moon so that long walks after the 
evening sessions were in order. 

I had to leave Tuesday night after the spelling game. Stan- 
ley C. Stall, State Superintendent, in company with three of his 
ministerial force took me to Urbana in the gospel car to catch a 
sleeper for Chicago at one a. m. 

The time spent at this Retreat was refreshing and the fellow- 
ship, as always, was inspiring. More and more I am convinced 
of the value of such gatherings, not to talk shop, or mechanics, or 
to pass resolutions and recommendations, but for better ac- 
quaintance, and mental and spiritual stimulation. I hope that 
more of our states will develop similar meetings, or, if that is not 
feasible, join with neighboring states in regional Retreats. 

A day in Chicago allowed time for a conference with Dr. 
Brigham on local problems as well as on General Convention 
matters. I was sorry to find him still “out of commission’’ on 
account of serious trouble with his eyes, although he was better 
than on my previous visit in January. 

I doubt if there is a church in our denomination which has 
more meetings with food attached than St. Paul’s—either that or 
I have an unerring instinct which takes me there on the occa- 
sion of such meetings. This day a women’s organization was 
meeting to sew for a social welfare group whose representatives 
were present. A fine lunch was served to which Dr. Brigham 
and I were invited. 

The same evening I took the train for Minneapolis for sev- 
eral pleasant and busy days. Dr. Shutter met me at the station 
and from then on managed to see that I kept out of mischief. The 
first item on the list was a visit to the Fathers’ and Sons’ ban- 
quet in the vestry of the Church of the Redeemer. The enter- 
tainment was new and unusual. It consisted of music by a popu- 
lar broadcasting male quartette, instruction in and demonstration 
of boxing and wrestling, and the appearance of Scarface Al in 
the person of Captain Arnold Shutter. 

Friday included a meeting of the Women’s Association of the 
Church of the Redeemer with guests from Tuttle Memorial 
Church. I had the privilege of speaking on some phases of our 
missionary activities. A visit to Unity House for dinner with the 
staff and an evening watching the various clubs and groups in 
action proved extremely interesting. Unity House is a wonder- 
ful monument to the vision, patience, persistence, and leadership 
of Dr. and Mrs. Shutter. 

Roger F. Elz, Executive Secretary. 
(To be continued.) 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A study of present conditions will reveal how unfinished is all our wisdom; how meager and inadequate is the sight of all our 
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seers. .. 
A Merchant Pioneer 
The Business Biography of John 
Wanamaker. By Joseph H. Appel. 
(Macmillan. $5.00.) 


One of the late William H. Taft’s de- 
partures from custom was his appearance, 
during his Presidency, at the dedication of 
the Philadelphia House of Wanamaker. 
John Wanamaker, then seventy-three, 
had been fifty years in business, and Mr. 
Taft was there to pay a tribute to the man 
who invented the department store, which 
“brings under one roof the opportunity 
to purchase, at the lowest reasonable, 
constant and fixed price, everything that 
is usually needed upon the person or in 
the household,’ and which ensured a 
reduction in the cost of living and neces- 
sary effort. 

Mr. Appel’s life of this singularly hon- 
ored merchant concerns itself chiefly with 
his business life, and tells a story of success 
won by real genius—the genius that is 
compounded of imagination and unremit- 
ting toil. But there was another side to 
John Wanamaker, and this finds recog- 
nition too; he was a pillar of the Presby- 
terian church and he was_ sustained 
throughout his business life by a faith 
which he cherished more than any worldly 
success. It was very genuine and inspired 
his effort to build up a business beneficial 
to all concerned with the distribution of 
merchandise. Truth in advertising, hon- 
est and reasonable prices, convenience to 
the buyer, recognition of the welfare and 
security of employees—these were pioneer 
principles when John Wanamaker con- 
ceived of a business of which it could be 
said sincerely that its “life and soul’ was 
honor. 

In thousands of “business editorials,” 
in talks to his employees, but most of all 
in the daily conduct of his stores, Wana- 
maker proclaimed a gospel of good business. 
How he built up the instruments of his 
idealism is told by Mr. Appel from an 
inside and entirely sympathetic point of 
view. 


* * 


Calvin Coolidge 


The Autobiography of Calvin Cool- 
idge. (Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion. $3.00.) 

This book makes Mr. Coolidge a more 
human figure to those who have known 
him only since the Presidency transformed 
him from a politician into an enigma. 
But it does not answer the question, Why 
did Coolidge become President? It re- 
veals a worthy lad, an honest but ambitious 
local politician, a hard-working public 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


servant without at any stage the distinc- 
tive achievement which would seem to 
be a natural qualification for high office. 
Evidently it is not brilliance or excep- 
tional capacity that is looked for in Presi- 
dential possibilities, for there is no sign 
of either in this honest record of a Vermont 
village boy’s life. We knew this, of course, 
if we knew the history of the Presidency, 
but we know it better now. 

Touchingly frank as some parts of this 
story are, we do not feel that Mr. Coolidge 
is yet fully revealed. He does not seem to 
be so much an agent as an expression of 
the common denominator of his successive 
environments—judging by his own story. 
He himself puts it in religious language, 
“Even after passing through the Presi- 
dential office, it still remains a mystery.”’ 
A man who has reached the White House 
“comes to realize with an increasing sense 
of humility that he is but an instrument 
in the hands of God.’’ If there is another 
story, we suspect it will never be told, but 
remain shrouded in Coolidge silence. 

* * 


A Materialistic Biography of a Ma- 
terialist 


Karl Marx: His Life and Work. By 
Otto Ruhle. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. (Viking Press. $5.00.) 


The author is a psychologist who ap- 
proaches from a materialistic standpoint 
the arch-materialist of the nineteenth 
century. A man’s aims, he believes, are 
“biological and social interests that pro- 
mote his safe-guarding.’’ Opinions and 
ideas are an expression of the desire for 
self-preservation. Circumstances dictate 
the urges which in turn determine charac- 
ter. From this point of view Ruhle finds 
Marx’s persistent ill-health, his Jewish 
origin (felt by him as a social stigma), and 
his position as a first born child three 
factors which, connected with one another, 
go far to account for his “‘intensified sense 
of inferiority.’’ This in its turn accounts 
for the height of his aim, his ambition to 
be the most efficient revolutionist. All 
very simple! . 

In the course of his narrative and in- 
terpretation, Ruhle helps us to understand 
the proletarian movement, the theory of 
which Karl Marx elaborated and pro- 
claimed from his exile home. No under- 
standing of the economic revolution pro- 
posed by the Marxians can be complete 
without a consideration of the men, Saint- 
Simon, Proudhon, Lasalle, Engels, and 
others, who have successively challenged 
the capitalistic regime; Marx carried the 
theoretical exposition of proletarian aims 
farther than any of his predecessors, and 
his chief work is, of course, the Bible of 


Under such circumstances, how could we even imagine that the final word has been spoken? 


the materialistic school of socialist thought. 

Despite the over confidence in his own 
materialistic psychology (‘‘moral and es- 
theticrigorism springs out of the bowel!’’), 
Ruhle has assembled valuable and interest- 
ing material for the narration of the 
career of this arch-materialist who, even if 
a neurotic, has been worshiped as the saint 
and pope of a movement counting millions 
of adherents. A number of illustrations, 
a brief bibliography, and an excellent 
format add to the pleasure of the reader. 

* * 


A Practical Mystic 


By Warren Seymour 
Archibald. (Edwin V. Mitchell. Hart- 
ford, Ct. $2.50.)' 

The minister of the South Church pre- 
pared this short Life of Bushnell in time 
for the dedication of the Horace Bushnell 
Memorial early this year. But he offers it 
to a wider audience than Hartford, for 
one can not write of Bushnell, “‘who be- 
longed to the Church of Christ, whose re- 
ligion was the religion of the spirit, and 
whose theology was the honest attempt to 
make an intellectual interpretation of that 
spiritual experience,’’ without contribut- 
ing to an understanding of that which is 
common to, and permanent in, our varied 
and ever-changing forms of religious life 
and thought. For both the narrative of a 
life of great usefulness in the prophetic 
ministry of religion and the interpretation 
of Bushnell’s solution of an ever-recurring 
problem, this interestingly and sympathet- 
ically written biography will repay care- 
ful reading. : 

The volume is feelingly dedicated to the 
memory of Dr. George A. Gordon, whom 
Mr. Archibald at one time assisted at the 
Old South Church, Boston, fittingly so, 
for Gordon was the Bushnell of his genera- 
tion. 


Horace Bushnell. 


* * 


Many Saviors 


The Saviors of Mankind. By William 
R. Van Buskirk. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 


A succession of the world’s great teach- 
ers and religious leaders, viewed from the 
standpoint of historical and social condi- 
tions, is presented by a broad-minded 
interpreter. Mr. Van Buskirk sees that 
for the understanding of the history of re- 
ligion we must rescue the prophetic leaders 
from ‘‘the stigma of impracticability.’’ 
We must reconstruct the ages in which 
various religions have appeared. If we 
do this, the feeling that nothing new can 
be added to past revelations will be re- 
placed by confidence that new prophets 
will bring messages appropriate to the 
needs of their times. 

(Continued on page 413) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


* * * * * EK KK K KK KK KK K K XK 


Perhaps a Future President of the 
Chinese Republic 


* * * * * KK KK K KK KK KOK KK K OX 


WHEN BOYS BECOME MEN 


Two members of the staff of the General 
Sunday School Association have recently 
attended a dinner given in Boston by the 
China Child Welfare Association. 

The speakers included Mrs. John L. 
Dougherty, who has just returned from 
a trip to China made on behalf of China 
Child Welfare; Mr. Victor Kwong, one of 
the Chinese young men who won the de- 
bate at Ford Hall on ‘“Extraterritoriality 
in China,’ and Prof. William Hung of 
Harvard College. Music and a sword 
dance were given by Chinese young men 
and women, students in Boston. Many 
representatives of the Chinese group living 
in Boston were present. : 

Mrs. Dougherty had lived in China as 
the wife of a naval attache, and was there- 
fore able to make many interesting con- 
tacts in this recent trip. Both she and 
Mr. J. S. Nagle, executive secretary of 
China Child Welfare, who also spoke, 
emphasized the fact that this organiza- 
tion, co-operating with the Child Welfare 
Association in China, is aiming to do a 
few things in well-established centers for 
Chinese children, rather than to spread 
work over large areas. These specific 
projects are to be demonstrations of how 
such work ought to be done, and will serve 
as object lessons, guiding the Chinese 
philanthropists in the direction of Amer- 
ica’s best achievements for child welfare. 
For example, a model Child Welfare Home 
is to be built in Nanking, in which will be 
concentrated the children now scattered 
in smaller institutions. It is to be built 


on the cottage plan, and a splendid loca- 
tion has been secured. 

Mr. Kwong gave as the reason for his 
appearance on the program that we could 
see in him what Chinese children may 
grow to be. It was said facetiously, but, 
as one looked at his tall, straight figure 
and intelligent face, one realized that there 
was a truth in the words. Mr. Nagle 
suggested that some child we are saving 
to-day from starvation or neglect may one 
day be president of the Chinese Republic. 
Look at the little chap pictured above and 
think what he will be twenty or thirty 
years from now. Something quite differ- 
ent from what he might have been if 
China Child Welfare did not exist. 

It is a temporary home for famine 
children to which Universalist money is to 
go this year. There children who might 
have perished are being kept alive, ready 
for the chance which will be theirs to help 
build the China of to-morrow. Thirty 
dollars does just this—keeps one child 
alive. How many shall we save for the 
China that is to be? 


* * 


THANK YOU, GOOD FRIEND 


The following letter was recently re- 
ceived at Headquarters: 

“T want to thank you for your splendid 
service in sending us the material from 
the Loan Library. The package was here 
at our home by eight o’clock Thursday 
morning. That gave us ample time in 
which to glance through the courses and 
to deliver them to the teachers, who had 
opportunity to prepare a trial lesson for 
the coming Sunday session. I have often 
commented upon the prompt answers 
which letters to headquarters always 
bring, and this was another example of the 


efficiency of our General Sunday School. 


Association.”’ 
* * 
EDUCATION IN WORLD FRIEND- 
SHIP AT MONSON, MASS. 


Our church school at Monson, Mass., 
not quite satisfied with their offering for 
Japan in November, decided to give a 
Christmas offering in addition. In Janu- 
ary the letter from Ruth Downing, sent 
out in the superintendent’s . note-book, 
was read to the school. On the first Sun- 
day in February a special program of un- 
usual excellence was given to stimulate 
interest in the offering for the Suffolk 
School. It included the showing of a set 
of slides borrowed from our Association, 
the singing of Negro spirituals by Mr. and 
Mrs. James Nichols (colored), and a brief 
address by Mr. Nichols. He told them of 
his grandmother, who lived to be more than 
one hundred years old, and who was a 
full-grown woman when the slaves were 
freed. Such programs are of great value 
in increasing the respect of our young 


- 


people for the Negro race. Mrs. Eleanor 
N. Bradway is the worker in charge of 
this teaching. ‘ 


* * 


TWO SCORE YEARS 


A teacher ought to be eager. A teacher 
ought to bé grateful. A teacher approach- 
ing a class ought to have in his eye that 
subtle gleam that indicates happy antici- 
pation. A teacher leaving a class ought 
to wear a smile significant of thankfulness 
for a supreme privilege. If the task is 
dreaded and tiresome there is need of 
mental and spiritual readjustment. 

William Lyon Phelps, a prince of peda- 
gogues, is just completing his fortieth 
year of service. Much of his success is 
due to the constant joy with which he has 
accepted his congenial work. He has 
been the most popular of American pro- 
fessors because he has radiated enthusiasm. 

‘“‘Teaching,’’ he says, ‘‘is the most excit- 
ing, the most adventurous, the happiest 
of all professions.’’ Never does he awake 
without looking forward with zest to meet- 
ing his first class. Every recitation is for 
him an event, his great hope being that his 
listeners may get half as much fun out of 
it as he does. 

The supreme fact in regard to Professor 
Phelps is that he has vision. He has such 
a clear purpose and such understanding of 
the benefits he is conferring that duty 
never can degenerate into drudgery. 

It would be fine for our nation if all 
teachers in secular schools could read the 
words of this great educator as he com- 
pletes two score years of gladness. It 
would be fine for the church if all teachers 
in its Sunday schools could catch his ani- 
mating and compelling vision. 

G. E. A. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Hope Spencer, chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Education in the 
Home for the Woman’s Alliance of the 
Unitarian Church, was at headquarters re- 
cently for a conference with Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain and Miss Earle. It was 
agreed by these women that no more im- 
portant issue is before us than that of the 
responsibility of the home for religious 
education. The Unitarian Alliance is ap- 
proaching the problem from the side of 
their own organization, while our approach 
is from the side of the church school. We 
are all trying to enlist parents in the study 
of their own responsibilities. 

* * 


OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 
Have you appointed your delegates to 
the Convention of the G. S. 8. A. in Bos- 
ton, July 5 to 9? 
They should be secured before everybody 
has completed summer plans. 
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FOR BLACKMER HOME 


Listed March 22,1930 ........... $42.25 
W.U.M.S. of Massachusetts 50.00 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. 5.00 
Plain City, Ohio, Mission Circle ... 5.00 
Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass.. 5.00 


* * 


WALTHAM IS HOSTESS 


The Mission Circle of Waltham was 
hostess to a splendid group of women at- 
tending a public meeting held under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. U. M.S. 
on Thursday, March 20. The president, 
Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, presided during 
the day. Greetings from the Waltham 
Circle were given by Mrs. W. R. Cooke, 
president of the Circle, and vice-president 
of the Fifth District. 

The work of our young people was ably 
presented by one of our young women in 
the morning, and by one of our young 
men in the afternoon. Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks of Malden gave an excellent talk 
on the subject of ‘‘Why a Clara Barton 
Guild?’’ Mrs. Brooks presented so clearly 
the reasons for our Clara Barton Guild 
that her address in full has been mime- 
ographed and can be obtained from head- 
quarters. Her plea for the organization 
was irresistible. Following her talk there 
was a short demonstration of the Initiation 
Service of the Clara Barton Guild. 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, chairman of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Endowment 
Committee, gave a most interesting 
and inspiring talk about her efforts to 
complete this fund of $50,000 and to raise 
sufficient money not only to put the old 
barns at the Birthplace in usable condi- 
tion but to make them attractive. 

The Waltham Mission Circle is just 
twenty-five years old, and a surprise in the 
shape of a beautiful birthday cake with 
twenty-five candles was presented to the 
Circle following a brief talk by its first 
president, Miss Emma F. Foster, now of 
Malden. Miss Foster has also served as 
state and national president. 

Mrs. Howard Briggs, whose subject was 
“Win Your Friends,’ most certainly won 
all in attendance at the meeting with her 
forceful talk for prohibition. Mrs. Briggs 
is a member of the Constitution Defense 
Committee of Massachusetts. 


An enjoyable social and lunch hour fol- 
lowed, after which the afternoon session 
proceeded. There were friendly greetings 
from the pastor of the church, Rev. Edgar 
R. Walker, and a pleasing duet by Mrs. 
Isabelle Whipple and Mrs. Adelaide Hays. 

Rev. Max Kapp spoke of ‘‘The Attitude 
of Our Young People toward Missions.’ 
Mr. Kapp is vice-president of the National 
Y.P.C.U., and spoke as the representative 
of that organization. He pointed out 
that the interest in missions among the 
young people had grown less and less each 
year until there was little if any remaining, 
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and it was a question of whether or not 
any world friendship projects would be 
included in the future program of the Y. P. 
C. U. The decision would undoubtedly 
be made at the next Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion. It would seem to us a challenge to 
our organization and any others interested 
in the greatest question of all times— 
world brotherhood and world friendship— 
to present to these young people a definite 
and interesting as well as educational 
missionary program. 

Miss Margaret Freiberg of Wellesley 
College gave a splendid address on “In 
the Mountains of Kentucky.’’ The work 
is especially interesting because of its 
similarity to our work in the North Caro- 
lina mountains. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


A FEW CONVENTION ISSUES 

With convention but little more than 
three months away it is high time every 
one started considering a few of the more 
important things that will have to be 
decided in Boston at the Church of the 
Redemption from July 9 to 13. 

Last summer at the convention in At- 
lanta, Georgia, a new constitution was 
tentatively adopted. This constitution 
was then sent to the Secretary of State of 
Massachusetts, and has been found to be 
in accord with the laws of Massachusetts 
under which the Young People’s Christian 
Union is incorporated. Thus the con- 
stitution will come up again for consid- 
eration at Boston. If it is adopted at that 
time it will become the regular constitution 
of the Union, replacing the present one, 
which is sadly out of date. 

A few of the more important parts of this 
constitution might be considered here. 
Why were the changes made? Why are 
they necessary to the welfare of the 
Union? The two most important—or 
rather the two most debated—of the 
changes have been those dealing with the 
time of convention and with representa- 
tion at convention. 

The new constitution is made out with 
a biennial convention in mind. What are 
the obvious advantages of such a system? 

1. Conventions are very expensive. 
The cost of the convention last summer 
ran close to $900. The one at Boston 
will no doubt run well over $500. The 
saving of this amount (or rather of a part 
of it, as there would still have to be a board 
meeting each year in place of conven- 
tion) is of real value to the Union. We 
have an organization that is costing too 
much. Here is one way to cut down on the 
cost without cutting down on efficiency. 
Business can be transacted well in this 
interval. 

2. Many unioners can not go to con- 
vention and institute as well. They 
therefore choose either one or the other, 
and generally we find one group always 


going to institutes, the other always going 
to conventions. Both forms of meeting 
have real advantages, and to get the most 
unioners should go to both. With a bi- 
ennial convention they can go to conven- 
tion one year and those near by can also 
go to institute; the next year even those 
at a distance can go to institute. Also 
unioners at a very great distance will have 
two years in which to work for raising 
expenses for delegates to convention. 

3. It has been suggested that arrange- 
ments might be made to have the Young 
People’s Conventions come in alternate 
years so that it will not come at the same 
time as the General Convention. This 
would help in two ways: First, it would 
mean one major convention each year. 
Second, it would probably mean that some 
of the young people would be able to at- 
tend General Convention, and from it they 
would get something of real value which 
they could not have secured otherwise. 

4, The system used last year has proved 
that it is possible to raise funds by mail, 
so one of the major objections to biennial 
conventions is thus overcome. 

Another thing suggested in the consti- 
tution is that all unions have three dele- 
gates at convention. Since no mention. is 
made of the delegates of junior unions 
many say, ‘‘No junior unions.’’ The idea 
is that unions shall be known as units 
of the Young People’s Christian Union, 
all of them, regardless of age, place, etc., 
shall be regular unions, and all shall have 
equal representation, and pay equal dues. 
If in some local churches there are two or 
three groups and their ages are different, 
then in the local church they may be 
known as junior and senior or inter- 
mediate unions. The reason for this is 
simple. Under the old system we had 
unions called junior unions that were older 
in average age than many senior unions, 
yet they were paying less dues, had unfair 
representation. Under this system all will 
be on an equal basis, and can work things 
out for themselves in the local church. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College will be the preacher at 
the noonday services in King’s Chapel 
April 1-4; Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe of 
Lexington, April 8-9; Rev. Thomas H. 
Billings of Salem, April 10-11. Monday 
‘to Friday of Holy Week, April 14-18, will 
come Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. D., 
of Germantown, Pa. April 22-25 will be 
the final week. The speakers will be, 
in succession, Prof. Rufus M. Jones, 
President Daniel L. Marsh, President 
Mary E. Woolley, and President Kenneth 
C, M. Sills. 


Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson of 
Joliet, Ill., preached the sermon at the 
installation of Rev. Clinton L. Scott as 
minister of the Peoria church on March 9. 


Rey. Clarence J. Harris, pastor of the 
Washington Heights Universalist church, 
New York City, is receiving considerable 
newspaper publicity for his work in or- 
ganizing the U.S. Junior Naval Guard and 
the U.S. Junior Aviation Corps. 


Rev. Julian S. Cutler, who is seriously 
ill in the Memorial Hospital at Pawtucket, 
received many visits on Sunday, March 16, 
from friends and relatives, as it was his 
seventy-sixth birthday. Mr. Cutler keeps 
up his courage, although he has been fight- 
ing a desperate battle. 


Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., 
of Washington, D. C., was the preacher at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Feb. 25 to 28. 
He also spoke to the students at Tufts 
College. He returned to Boston and gave 
a series of chapel talks in Tufts College 
March 24-27. 


Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis 
is receiving the condolences of his friends 
and associates upon the unexpected death 
of his brother, Dr. William J. Shutter of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dean Lee 8. McCollester of Tufts Col- 
lege was the speaker at the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting on March 24. He was 
assigned the subject “If I Had Only One 
Sermon to Preach.’”’ Dr. van Schaick will 
speak on Monday, March 31, and has been 
given the same subject. 


Connecticut 


Stafford.—Rey. Clifford D. Newton, 
pastor. The supper served Monday eve- 
ning, March 10, for the members of the 
parish was well attended. A cleverly ar- 
ranged program was “‘broadcast to all 
listening Universalist friends”’ with Charles 
B. Pinney and R. A. Booth as announcers 
before the mimic microphone. As a part 
of this after-dinner program, old songs were 
sung by all. Mr. Pinney read imaginary 
telegrams from the listeners-in, and in be- 

half of the parish presented Mr. and Mrs. 


and Interests 


Newton with a Stewart-Warner radio, in 
appreciation of the work done by them 
since their coming to Stafford. On the 
evening of Feb. 9, a union service of the 
Baptists and the Universalists was held 
in our church. Recently, Raymond B. 
Kelsey, one of the town representatives, 
addressed the Men’s Forum on “‘The Dif- 
ficulties of Law Enforcement.”’ 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Early in February the church 
school held a get-together supper and 
entertainment. Tables for adult classes 
were arranged in class groups in the 
large vestry, each class providing the 
menu for its particular group. The 
junior and primary classes were served in 
the church dining room by a committee 
in charge. Following the supper an en- 
tertainment was given in Dorothy Me- 
morial Hall, each class furnishing one 
number for the program. Miss Ruth Jor- 
dan, principal of the primary department, 
was in charge of the affair. On Feb. 20, 
the Floral and Aid Society gave a luncheon 
bridge in Dorothy Memorial Hall, with 
fifty-six tables, clearing $200. Mrs. 
Lester A. Penney is president of the 
society. The Mission Circle has been 
sewing for the Sea Coast Mission and 
reading the study book, ‘‘From Jerusalem 
to Jerusalem.’’ Two social meetings have 
been held at the homes of members, and a 
joint meeting with the Clara Barton 
Guild. The ladies of the Circle, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Russell M. Taylor, 
served the business luncheon at the 
Y. W. C. A. in February. The young 
people, through various activities, have 
been adding to their treasury in anticipa- 
tion of entertaining the State Y. P. C. U. 
convention in May. The Clara Barton 
Guild gave $50 at Christmas for the Doro- 
thy Memorial debt, also baskets and a 
quilt, made by the members, to the needy. 
They have held a joint meeting with the 
Mission Circle, also a social and card party, 
during the winter. The Guild is partici- 
pating in the National Guild Contest, 
and six new members have been enrolled 
since Jan. 1, Miss Eola Mayo, a charter 
member, is the National Guild secretary. 
Sunday morning, March 9; Dr. Smith 
gave the first in a series of Lenten sermons, 
on the general theme “The Science and 
Art of Christian Living.’”’ The topics 
and dates are as follows: March 9, ““Truth 
Seekers and Truth Seeking.’’ March 16, 
“Freedom—from What? For What?” 
March 23, ‘Christian Idealism—Why 
Are We Here?’’ March 30, ‘‘The Abun- 
dant Life.’’ April 6, “In Tune with the 
Infinite.’”’ April 13, ‘“‘Victory in Defeat 
or Defeat in Victory.’”’ April 20, “The 
Life Triumphant.’’ The WABI concerts 


have presented splendid programs during 
the winter by prominent local and out of 
town musicians. Programs of “Old Fa- 
miliar Songs’’ have been given with much 
success. Robert Smith, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Smith, appeared in two of these 
concerts as soloist. Our church recently 
lost by death Mrs. Ella S*Pember, Jan. 6; 
Mrs. Amelia A. Merrill, Jan. 16; Mr. Wal- 
ter O. Frost, Feb. 10; Mrs. Lucy A. Moul- 
ton, March 7. Mrs. Moulton would have 
reached the age of ninety-one in May. 

Orono.—Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, pas- 
tor. The interest and enthusiasm in re- 
establishing the Universalist church at 
Orono continue unabated. The Ladies’ 
Aid is very active, its average attendance 
is large, and the meetings are always 
pleasant social events. The Sunday school 
is progressing under able leadership. Mr. 
Spoerl began his pastorate on the second 
Sunday in February. On March 12 a re- 
ception was given for Mr. and Mrs. 
Spoer] at the home of Mrs. Mattie Munson. 
In spite of a rainy evening there was a large 
number present, including many from 
Bangor and Oldtown, and it proved a 
very happy occasion. Mr. Spoerl is giving 
a series of Lenten services on “The Sym- 
bols of the Larger Life.’’ These are 
causing much favorable comment. 


Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
During Lent Mr. Kearns is preaching a 
series of Sunday morning sermons on the 
general theme, ‘Our Belief.’”’ The sub- 
jects are as follows: March 9, “Our Belief 


in God.” March 16, “Our Belief in 
Jesus Christ.’’ March 23, ‘“‘Our Belief in 
the Bible.”’ March 30, ‘‘Our Belief in 


Just Retribution for Sin.” April 6, “Our 
Belief in Universal Salvation.’”’ April 13, 
“Victory in Defeat.’’ April 20, “The Life 
Triumphant.’’ For our special Sunday 
evening Lenten services Mr. Kearns has 
arranged to have five prominent citizens 
speak on themes of vital importance. 
They are: March 16, Dr. E. W. Berry, 
dean of Johns Hopkins University, ‘“‘The 
Centenary of a Great Work.’’ March 23, 
Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, ‘Is a Universal 
Religion Practicable or Desirable?’’? March 
30, Dr. Wm. F. Albright, professor of 
Semitics at Johns Hopkins. ‘Ancient 
and Modern Palestine.’’ April6, Major L. 
E. Lamborn, headmaster of McDonogh 
School, ‘‘The School’s Place in Educa- 
tion.”’ April 18, Dr. Walter N. Thayer, 
Jr., superintendent of Maryland Prisons, 
“The Making and Remaking of the 
Criminal.”’ 
Massachusetts 


Foxboro.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D.D., 
pastor. The auxiliary societies in the 
parish have purchased for the vestry one 
hundred new folding chairs, mission style, 
to replace the cumbersome settees that 
have been there from ‘‘time immemorial.”’ 
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An organization of about twenty-five 
young women mostly engaged in our Sun- 
day school work and calling itself the 
Unity Class, is doing effective work in 
bringing young mothers to Sunday school 
in company with their children and in re- 
taining the attendance of students who 
have reached the end of the graded system. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle recently furnished 
a midday dinner to the many employees 
in near by shops, which netted over $42. 
A feature of the celebration of the pastor’s 
seventy-fifth birthday was a_ splendid 
church service, including the reading of a 
poem written by Mrs. Gladys Crosskill 
Lundy of Los Angeles, Cal., daughter of 
the late Nelson Crosskill, leader in our 
local church some years ago. The late 
Miss Ada Mayo, a resident of our Doolittle 
Home, was a member of the Universalist 
church of Bath, Me. She was very deeply 
beloved by the ‘family’? at the Home. 
Dr. Conklin is preaching a special series 
of Lenten sermons, as follows: “Giving 
Yourself a Better Chance,’ “What Pap- 
pens to Those Who Forget God?’’ “The 
Man Who Couldn’t Take It Back,’’ ‘“Who 


Wants to Be a Christian?’ ‘“‘Why the 
Alabaster Box of Precious Ointment 
Was Not Wasted?’ There will be a 


special communion and reception of mem- 
bers on Good Friday night, and a great 
Easter celebration. 

North Weymouth.—Rev. Erie Alton 
Ayer, pastor. We held our every mem- 
ber canvass on Sunday afternoon, March 2. 
Nearly forty canvassers made the rounds 
between 2 and 6 p.m. Our budget called 
for about $3,000 and over $2,600 was 
pledged. Nearly every auxiliary organiza- 
tion pledged financial support. One of the 
finest things about this canvass was the 
securing of a number of new subscribers. 
The finance committee was composed of 
Mr. Edwin R. Sampson, Mrs. John Leigh- 
ton, Mr. Gerald Proctor, Mrs. Alice Ames, 
and Mr. Ayer. 


Michigan 

Liberty.—This church has secured Mrs. 
Armstrong as minister, who will take 
Universalist fellowship as soon as possible. 
The parish has voted to build a parish 
house. Plans have been drawn and ap- 
proved and on Feb. 25 the wall was 
started. The farmers of the church are 
giving their time and labor to assist in the 
building, and the men who have to be 
hired outside of this volunteer help are 
giving their services for one half the usual 
price. It is planned to have a series of 
meetings with outside speakers during the 
week previous to Easter. 


New York 

Oneonta.—Rev. Harry Enos Rouillard, 
pastor. ‘The sermons for March are on 
the Winchester Profession. March 2 the 
historic setting of that memorable con- 
vention at Winchester,.N. H., in 1803 was 
depicted; our forefathers in the faith were 
shown in their relation both to the Stand- 
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ing Order and Calvinist theology, and the 
stand taken by these founders was com- 
pared to that taken by the framers of the 
American Declaration of Independence in 
1776 toward political independence. In- 
terpreted by the spirit of the men and the 
times a century and a quarter ago, the 
Profession was called a “Charter of 
Liberty’’ and the conclusion reached that 
we are, and by right ought to be, a free 
and independent and progressive church. 
On the following Sundays in March, with 
the three articles of the Winchester Pro- 
fession as guide posts, modern views of 
(1) the Bible; (2) Theology; and (3) Good 
Works are being presented. The Y. P. 
C. U. is holding Wednesday evening meet- 
ings during Lent, studying Jesus’ parables. 
On Ash Wednesday the minister led the 
meeting and opened up the study with an 
outline of methods and suggestions for a 
comprehensive discussion. On succeed- 
ing Wednesday evenings two members 
take the lead, each presenting a paper on 
one of the major parables, and discussion 
follows. On Sunday, March 16, after the 
devotional meeting, the audience enjoyed 
a program of music appropriate to St. 
Patrick’s Day, rendered by piano, cello, 
and quartette. The small church school 
is still a problem, save for the fact that the 
few members are intensely loyal. The 
social club is active and flourishing. Regu- 
lar meetings of the trustees have been 
initiated, and working committees ap- 
pointed. The church property has been 
revalued and the insurance increaséd in 
proportion. The minister has spoken for 
the Y. M. C. A. and Rotary, and gets 
more than his share of notice in the local 
daily paper. A fine spirit of activity, 
and loyalty is shown. 
Ohio 

New Madison.—March 9 Rey. Sara L. 
Stoner, a former pastor, occupied the 
pulpit at 10.80 a. m. Mrs. Stoner was 
greeted by a large number of her former 
parishioners, as well as by a fine group of 
young people. At 7.30 p. m. services 
were held at Greenville. Sermon topic, 
“The Safeguarding of the Soul.’’ By 
special arrangement of Mrs. Adalaide 
MacLain, district superintendent of the 
Mission Study Department of the W. U. 
M. A., a group of twenty-five women as- 
sembled at the home of Mrs. Mary Horn 
on Tuesday afternoon. Mrs. MacLlain 
opened the meeting with a devotional 
service followed by cordial words of wel- 
come. Rev. Sara L. Stoner gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Call of the World.’’ Ice 
cream and cake were served and a generous 
offering concluded a profitable program. 

* * 
A TERCENTENARY SERVICE 

The ministers of all the churches of all 
denominations have been invited to attend 
a service in the First Church in Boston, 
on Tuesday, April 8, at8 p.m. Thisisa 
celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the sailing of the ship Arbella 
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with the charter of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and the first governor, John 
Winthrop. No perfect mailing list of the 
ministers exists, but the endeavor has 
been made to address them all personally. 
But any minister who may not have re- 
ceived a personal invitation is requested to 
send for a ticket of admission, addressing 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. The historical address will be 
made by Dr. William W. Fenn of Har- 
vard. 

The First Church is situated at the 
corner of Marlborough and Berkeley - 
Streets. 

* * 


LATE NEWS FROM SUNBURST 


March 5, 7.30, under the auspices of the 
Pioneer Night School, thirty strong (twen- 
ty-four pupils), there was a public meeting 
at Inman’s Chapel which filled the chapel. 
The speakers were Mrs. John C. Camp- 
bell, director John C. Campbell Folk 
School, Brasstown, N. C., and Miss Mar- 
guerite Butter, assistant director, Brass- 
town. Their respective subjects were, 
“The Brasstown Idea of Education,’’ 
“Denmark, Its People and Its Idea.’ 
The third speaker was Rev. James Sargent 
of the State Congregational Mission 
Board in Vermont. He brought greetings 
from Vermont and Porto Rico. We also 
had as guests H. A. Osborne of Canton, 
N. C., a prominent member of the County 
School Board, and C. C. Hanson, principal 
of our near-by high school. Both gave 
brief speeches. A Danish flag made by the 
Clara Barton Guild graced the occasion. 
Mrs. Libby played the piano. The Pioneer 
Night School sang its song, ‘“The Night 
School Bell,’’ lustily, with “‘Taps’’ to close. 
The speakers from Brasstown spent the 
night at Friendly House and inspected 
Collins House, with which they were de- 
lighted. 

They brought home with them Laverne 
Inman, one of our boys who has been at 
Brasstown at school for four months. He 
will stay two weeks and instruct the 
Pioneer Night School in Danish gymnas- 
tics; then he will return to Brasstown to 
care for 5,000 baby chicks and continue 
the weaving in which he is so interested. 
This work will bring him a considerable 
sum of money-to help himself and those 
of his kin who need it. Many thanks are 
due Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth A. Pierce of 
Meriden, Conn., who so materially helped 
in sending Laverne to Brasstown last 
November. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


One hundred and twenty-five members 
of the Ferry Beach Association met in the 
beautiful parlors of the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boylston and Ipswich Sts., 
Boston, on Friday, March 21, for the an- 
nual reunion and dinner. A delicious re- 
past was served by the ladies of the 
church and an hour of witty speaking fol- 
lowed. Dr. Etz then showed motion pic- 
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tures of Ferry Beach and Murray Grove, 
after which followed a delightful evening of 
bridge upstairs and dancing in the big 
banquet hall downstairs. An orchestra 
under the direction of Alvar Polk, Jr., who 
has been at Ferry Beach a number of 
seasons, furnished the music for dancing. 

Dr. George E. Huntley presided at the 
dinner as toastmaster. He read a number 
of “joke’’ letters from Herbert Hoover, 
Charles A. ‘Lindbergh, Senator Borah, 
and other distinguished people, and kept 
the audience laughing with his witty 
stories. He introduced Mr. Eben Pres- 
cott, the new president of the Association, 
who outlined plans for the summer and 
predicted a banner year for the Associa- 
tion. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle was intro- 
duced as the dean of the Institute for the 
General Sunday School Association. She 
gave her plans for the summer and an- 
nounced the appointment of Rev. Weston 
Cate as her assistant. She made a striking 
plea for team-work and gave a graphic 
picture of what happens when individuals 
and organizations do not pull together. 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the 
W.N. M. A., spoke of the plans for that 
organization for the summer, and paid a 
noble tribute to the friendships formed at 
Ferry Beach, suggesting that the name 
might well be changed to Friendship 
Beach. Miss Ruth Drowne spoke for the 
Clara Barton Guild Camp at Ferry Beach, 
which is named Camp Cheery. She 
made an able presentation and was heard 
better in the hall than any other speaker. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz announced the Minis- 
ters’ Week at Ferry Beach, which comes 
the first week in August, and said that 
plans were being made to have at least a 
hundred of our ministers there for a week 
of hard study. Dean McCollester is to 
lead the devotions each day. Dr. Atwood 
is to have a class, and there will be two 
other periods of study. 

Dr. Etz spoke appreciatively of the pay- 
ment of a bequest of $200 to the Ferry 
Beach Association from the estate of the 
late Jennie Lois Ellis. ‘‘Never in her 
life,’ said he, “did Jennie Ellis have a 
large salary, but in her will she made be- 
quests to at least half a dozen Universalist 
institutions.’’ 

He spoke affectionately of Miss Ward, 
of Concord, N. H., one of the oldest and 
staunchest friends of the Ferry Beach 
Association, who suffered a stroke of 
paralysis a week ago and who is lying 
-seriously ill. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp eloquently predicted 
that ‘‘the blazing, spectacular success of 
the summer”’ will be the institute of the 
National Y. P. C. U. Daddy Gibbs, he 
said, is to be dean, a course on the drama is 
to be given by Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
“the greatest authority on the subject in 
the Universalist fellowship,’’ and courses 
will be given also by Dorothy Gibbs 
McGee and by Mr. Kapp himself. “It is 
not true,’”’ he said, “that the young people 
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are slipping. The tide has turned. We 
are going the other way.” 

_ The principal speech of the evening was 
made by the Rev. Francis W. Gibbs of 
Fitchburg on ‘“The Power of Ideals.’’ He 
held the close attention of the diners and 
made a marked impression. 

Dr. Huntley expressed the thanks of 
the Association to Dr. Lowe and his staff 
and the members of the Church of the 
Redemption. Mrs. Hempel announced a 
meeting of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
Association. Carl Hempel led in the sing- 
ing of the closing hymn and the dinner 
came to an end. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the evening was the introduction of Mrs. 
Q. HB. Shinn, widow of Dr. Shinn, by whom 
the Association was founded. Throughout 
the evening she was the recipient of much 
attention from those who hold her husband 
in grateful recollection and have come to 
know and love her. 

The committee in charge of the meeting 
was Marian Friend, chairman, Mary 
Slaughter, and Dorothy MacDonald. 

' Unfortunately, nothing was said of the 
sea, the curving coast line, the glorious 
beach, the sky and clouds, the white pines, 
woodland paths, hermit thrushes, gulls, 
terns, bracing air, far horizons and distant 
sails which are the unforgettable things of 
Ferry Beach. For anything said to the 
contrary, strangers might have inferred 
that Ferry Beach was on the 14th floor of 
a high office building in New York. 

. IVES: 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 408) 
Lao-Tze, Confucius, Gautama, Zoroaster, 
Akhnaton, Moses, (second) Isaiah, Soc- 
rates, Jesus, Saul of Tarsus, and Mahomet 
are in turn considered. The author has 
worked faithfully on the rich results of 
modern studies in Comparative Religion, 
and shows an independent judgment. 
For general and semi-popular purposes 
this is an excellent introduction to an un- 
derstanding of the world’s great religions. 

* * 


The Elusive Plato 


The Son of Apollo. By Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge. (Houghton Mifflin. $4.00.) 


Professor Woodbridge of Columbia has 
done an important piece of work in his new 
book (1929) on Plato. It is an exposition 
of what Plato wrote on the perfect city, 
on education, on love, and on death, and 
nothing of the same quality has appeared 
since Nettleship’s famous lectures on the 
Republic. Those who know Plato at first 
hand know that he is the most modern 
of the ancient, in this at least that there 
is hardly a problem of social importance 
which he does not illuminate; they also 
know that the general reader needs a 
competent guide through the dialectic 
treatment of Plato’s high themes. In 
Professor Woodbridge they have a schol- 
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Active Business and 
Professional Men Commend— 


GOD and MAN 


By BLAIR SCOTT 


(Grandson of Walter Scott) 


A Helpful Manual for Daily Use 


Every phase of a spiritual life is here made 
clear as sunlight to the busy Christian. 
An intensely practical handbook which 
shows us the spiritual achievements of the 
Master, as the prophets and holy men of ex- 
alted thought recorded in the Scriptures; 
and emphasizes the truth that the divine 
power is available to all who reflect the 
“Will of God.” 


A book to study in conjunction with the 
Scriptures. It will bring to the under- 
standing the light of truth that giveth 
“power against unclean spirits to cast 
them out, and to heal all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of diseases,’’ through 
the power of God that worketh in us. 


Cloth, Round Corners, $1.50 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 851 Cass St. 


arly guide and also an interpreter who is 
alert in his appreciation of our modern 
situation. 

Of Plato’s life little is known, but we do 
know that it had moments of high ro- 
mance, of tragic frustration, of adventurous 
idealism. After all, his life “is not the 
biography of a man.”’ It is rather ‘‘the 
life of a force which has persisted among 
very strange vicissitudes.’’ That he has 
continued to teach the world ever since he 
taught in the Academy of Athens “‘may be 
of more consequence than anything he him- 
self ever taught by word of mouth to eager 
students.’’ Nor can we forget that he 
did more than assist to preserve the 
memory of Socrates; he helped to create 
the Socrates we know. 

There are many books about Plato. 
This is one to be highly commended to 
the general reader. It should make him 
read Plato, and it could do no more than 
that. 


* * 


Genius 
Genius in Love and Death. By Paul 

Wiegler. Translated by Carl Rauschen- 

bush. (A. and C. Boni. $2.50.) 

If a character can be portrayed by a 
few bold strokes of the pen, the breathless 
recital of a dozen details of his life, and the 
reproduction of his dying words, we have 
here some brilliant portraits. They are 


- offered as ‘‘biographical silhouettes.’’ One 


enthusiastic reviewer praises the terseness 
of the prose, with an admission that at 
times it is ‘‘as curt asatelegram.’’ This is 
the sort of biography that reveals at least as 
much of the biographer as of the subjects 
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he portrays, and it gives one the impres- 
sion that Paul Wiegler knows Byron, 
Michelangelo, Turgenyev, Goethe, Poe, 
Tolstoi, Rossetti, and more than a dozen 
other geniuses better than they knew them- 
selves, which may be true. These im- 
pressionistic sketches may at least arouse 
an interest in some extraordinary men 
and women. 


Notices 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Wm. E. Manning Todd transferred to New 
York, March 11, 1930. 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
* x 
FLORIDA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Full clerical fellowship granted Rev. Thomas 
Turrell, subject to provisions for dual fellowship, 
effective March 11. 

Received and accepted from the New York Fellow- 
ship Committee transfer of Rev. Blanche Wright 
Morey. 

Blanche Wright Morey, 
For the Fellowship Committee. 
x * 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. John A. Bennett of Macedon, 
N. Y., accepted March 11 from the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Vermont and Province of Quebec Con- 
vention. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
+. 

THIS PAMPHLET REALLY PRODUCES 

TITHERS 

A new, friendly, lively-worded tithing talk, ‘“‘The 
Tithe Was Made for Man,” presenting the tithe idea 
so winsomely that the reader actually wants to ac- 
cept it. 

No “‘legalism.”’ No straining of proof texts. No 
unequal burden. No complicated theological ar- 
gument. Just plain good sense. 

The price is 75 cents per 100. Copy free on re- 
quest, to anybody interested in the circulation of 
tithing literature. With it comes a simple plan of 
distribution which can easily be operated in any 
church or other Christian group. 

This is part of the non-profit, interdenominational 
service perpetuated by Thomas Kane, founder of 
The Layman Company, 730 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Send requests to this adress. 

Please give your denomination, also mention the 
Christian Leader. 

* &€ 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Rev. Clifford D. Newton accepted on transfer from 
Massachusetts. 

Rev. Helene Ulrich transferred to the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey accepted on transfer 
from New York. 

Rev. Irene Earll accepted on transfer from New 
York. 

Douglas H. Robbins accepted on transfer of li- 
cense from Massachusetts. 

Richard H. McLaughlin, Secretary. 
xe 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 

The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 28, 1930. All matters 
of business to be presented at this meeting should be 
in the Convention office, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass., not later than April 19. 

Roger F.. Fiz, Executive Secretary. 
* * 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS COMING 

The forty-second Annual Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, Mass., beginning Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 9, and continuing through to Sunday 
noon, July 13. = 

The eighteenth Annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association will be held in the 
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Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mass., begin- 
ning Saturday evening, July 6, and continuing 
through to Wednesday, July 9. 
* * 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Under date of March 10, 1930, fellowship of 
Rev. Perey L. Clark, Jr.,in the New York State 
Convention withdrawn by reason of his engaging in 
secular business. ‘The withdrawal was not for any 
reason affecting his moral character and he was in 
good standing at the time of such withdrawal, and 
certificate to that effect has been issued. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* x 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Renewal of license granted to Supt. Stanley C. 
Stall. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gray Kimball 


Mrs. Elizabeth G. Kimball, who died at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs, Lizzie Jenkins, in Andover, 
Mass., on March 6, was seven months over a hun- 
dred years old. She was born in Danvers, the daugh- 
ter of Josiah and Eunice (Fuller) Gray. In 1849 she 
married Horace B. Kimball. They lived in Danvers 
for many years, until the death of Mr. Kimball in 
1904. Mrs. Kimball then went to live with a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Alice Osgood, of Boxford, and four years 
ago went to Andover to live with Mrs. Jenkins. 
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Funeral services were held on Sunday afternoon, 
March 9, at the home of a son, Alonzo G. Kimball of 
Danvers, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk officiating. 

Until very recently, Mrs. Kimball was keenly 
alert mentally and enjoyed reading and keeping 
abreast of the times. She was an earnest student 
of religion and delighted in being well informed on 
the work of the Universalist Church and in working 
for it. 

She is survived by one brother, James A. Gray of 
Saco, Me., who is eighty-six years old. Besides her 


two daughters, she leaves two sons, Alonzo G. and 


H. Freeman Kimball. There are seven grandchildren 
and thirteen great-grandchildren. - Rev. Francis A. 
Gray, D. D., is a nephew. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk writes: ‘She loved the Leader 
and read it from cover to cover. She loved her 
church, and when she could not get to church used 
to hold a service herself, with responsive reading, 
scripture hymns and all. She was smarter than 
most people twenty years younger.”’ 


aT | 
BIBL ES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘“Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?”’ 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 


the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 


Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. 


Six copies for $3.60. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen’ is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially ,those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 


50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
3 WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289.291 Congress St., Bostom, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 

- John Arrives. 

. New Friends Appear. 

. The Parting of the Ways. 

Off the Trail. 

. Cupid Goes to Church. 

. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 

Together. 

9, “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.’’ 

The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees In Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! .- 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sct ro1- 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund {s expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Klumseigh obtained a job as packer in a 
china warehouse. On the third day he 
smashed a big vase. On pay-day he was 
called into the manager’s office and was 
told that half his wages would be deducted 
each week until the vase was paid for. 

“How much was the vase worth?’ he 
asked anxiously. 

“About $300,’ replied the manager. 

“Hurrah!”’ shouted Klumseigh. 

The manager stared. ‘‘Whatahell?’’ 

“Well,” said Klumseigh, “it looks as if 
I’ve got a steady job at last.’’-—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

* * 

A well-known speaker lectured to the 
members of a literary society, and at the 
end of his address the secretary approached 
him witha check. This he politely refused, 
saying that it might be devoted to some 
charitable purpose. 

“Would you mind,”’ asked the secretary, 
“if we add it to our special fund?”’ 

“Not at all,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘What 
is the special fund for?’’ 

“To enable us to get better lecturers 
next year.’’—Chicago News. 

* * 

Three-year-old Polly was visiting in the 
country. She ran indoors to her grand- 
mother, crying that she was afraid of the 
cow. 

Her grandmother replied: 

“Polly, the cow can’t hurt you, it is on 
the other side of the fence.”’ 

Said Polly: 

“If a cow can jump over the moon it 
can jump over that fence.’’—Western 
Christian Advocate. 

* oa 

A certain Missouri editor refuses to pub- 
lish obituary notices of people who, while 
living, failed to subscribe to his news- 
paper, and gives this pointed reason: 
‘People who do not take the home town 
paper are dead anyway, and their passing 
has no news value.’’—WMichigan Christian 
Advocate. 

* * 

“Why were you driving so fast this 
morning?’’ 

“Well, the judge fined me $5 for speed- 
ing yesterday and he couldn’t change my 
$10 bill, so he told me to go on and speed 
it out.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

“What do you do?” — 

“T keep house, scrub, scour, bake, wash 
dishes, cook, do the laundry, iron, sew.’’ 

And the census-taker listed her: ‘“‘House- 
wife—no occupation.—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Mother: ‘‘Now, do you know where bad 
little girls go to?” 

Molly: “Oh, yes—they go almost every- 
where.’’—Everybody’s Weekly. 

* * 

Which one of the rising generations do 
you suppose Methusaleh worried most 
about?—-Tampa Times. 
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A DEPOSIT 
of $25.00 


March 29, 1930 


Will insure you a membership 
in the Universalist Good-will 


European Tour for 1931 


Reservations 
are 

being 

made 


daily 


Universalist Good-will Tour 
care American Express 
58 E. Washington St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find $25.00 for which kindly 
reserve me cabin space for Universalist 
European 1931 Tour. 


